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A Food Value Page 


Chicago, May 1, 1922. 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


The following cut made from a chart by C. F. Langworthy of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture tells the story of the composition and fuel value of eggs and cheese: 
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gees of Agricutture. Prepared by 
Office of Expériment Stations C.FLANGWORTHY 
AC. True: Director Expert m Charge of Nutrition investigations 
: COMPOSITION OF FOOD MATERIALS. 
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For convenience in aa: food is assumed to be made up of five constituents: Water, 


Protein, Fats, Carbohydrates and Mineral Matter or Ash. The fuel value of food shows its 
relative value as a source of energy for body needs. The fuel value of food is stated in 
Calories. A Calorie is the amount of heat needed to raise the temperature of one Kilogram of 


water one degree Centigrade or one pound of water four degrees Fahrenheit. 


Yours for a Better Understanding of Food Values. 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100-4128 Fillmore Street iM Chicago, I}linois 
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“On the Marufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
Desk” 


The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 

operations in- 

volved in the 
manufacture of a 

Teacher’s desk 

and School Fur- 


niture in general. 





Illustrated with 
many pictures 
showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 
A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 


its practical value 





in his class work. 


Write for a Copy--No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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e 
1922 Summer Sessions 
HUMBOLDT STATE TE: ACHERS An opportunity to earn credits toward graduation. New viey 
COLLEGE point — educational refreshment — beautiful new  buildines 
iiiaie eeuied © dormitories—-cafeteria. EXCURSIONS to logging can 
Arcata, California lumber mill, Indian reservation, one of the most beautify 
hundred-mile trips in America—a section of the Redwood 
Highway along the cliffs beside the ocean. J 
Sans 19 oo tal 84 Average Summer Temperature 55° 
——} 
STATE TEACHERS Courses in Education and Collegiate subjects; SPEC{A! 
| COLLEGE COURSES in Art, Music, Home Economics, Manual 7; 
: sat os. oa ted ; ing; Special Lectures; RECREATION: Fishing, Hiking 
Mr. SHASTA SUMMER SESSION Trips, Auto Excursions, Swimming, Dormitory or Tent A 
commodations with Board, $60.00 for the session. 
Sisson, California Write for further information to | 


June 19 to July 28 DEAN of SUMMER SESSION, State College, ¢ 


0 


STATE TEACHERS pe ; ‘ 
COLLEGE Special Opportunities for Junior High School, Elementa; 


and Kindergarten Certification. Courses in all the § : 
Literature, Art, Music, Physical Education, Penmanship, | 
New State Texts; teaching foreign children, the m 
deficient and correction of defects in speech, etc. Pra 
June 26 to August 4 Helps for Rural and City Teachers. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





Our regular plant, library and laboratory facilities, den 
SAN JOSE STATE TE ACHERS onstration classes. Close to San Francisco, Berkeley and Si 
COLLEGE ford University. Courses in Education; the Elementary Cur 


riculum; Educational Psychology; Educational Measuren 
Sociology; Drawing; Industrial Arts; Manual Arts; 








Economics; English and Literature; Music; Physical Ed 
June 26 to August # tion ; Phnsleias and Public Health; Americanization P 
WRITE FOR SUMMER SCHOOL lems and Methods; Problem Project Work. Address 
BULLETIN President. 
FRESNO ° TATE TEACHERS COURSES in Music, Fine Arts, English, Education, Lan 
COLLEGE guages, Biology, Mathematics, Physical Education, History 
SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL Mechanical Drawing. ACCOMMODATIONS: Hotels a 


tages, Tents, Camping Grounds, Cafeteria. RECREAT! 
Boating, Swimming, Fishing, Mountain Climbing; located 
Huntington Lake, California the Sierra Nevada, ELEVATION 7000 FEET. 


June 26 to August 4 


xr FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS: Courses selected fron | 
SANTA BARBARA & STATE TEACH- theoretical, academic and special fields on the advice of cit) 
ERS COLLEGE : 





and county superintendents. Credit for six weeks in starred 

courses. (See Bulletin.) FOR SECONDARY TE 

ERS: Special courses in Home Economics, Industria! 

(wood, metal, automobile, electricity, etc.), Music, Art and 

96 Physical Education. Ten units may be completed during the 

June 26 to August 25 session. A strong faculty—unexcelled summer climat 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN cellent facilities for recreation—a good social program 











SAN DIE STATE TEACHERS SPECIAL COURSES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHi00! | 
COLLEGE TEACHER, by Elementary School specialists in Music, fine 
Arts, Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Physical Edu n 


The State Program in Arithmetic. The New State Program 
in Geography. TRAINING SCHOOL FOR OBSER‘ A 
June 26 to August 4 TION and DEMONSTRATION. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN Mean Temperature July and August 70° 
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Mr. SHASTA 
HUMBOLDT June-19 - JULY 28 
Y ( ARCATA) a 
oe \Q-JuLy 28 
° 
CHICO 


oe \ SAN FRANCISCO 


UNE 26- AuG 4 


OSANJOSE 
4 = 26-AuG.4 


HUNTINGTON LAKE 
Jvne 26-Ave.-4 


TEACHERS 


in California Public Schools 
receive salaries of a high standard. 


@ High standards of salaries demand 
high standards of qualifications. 


@ Only one thing can justify the 
continuance of present salaries— 
that is better preparation for teachers. 


@ Graduation from a State Teachers Col- 
lege will hereafter require two and 
one-half years. 


@ You may increase your own 
preparation and keep step with the 
progress of education in California 
by attending one of the 
1922 SUMMER SESSIONS 
CALIFORNIA 
STATE 
TEACHERS 


COLLEGES 


o ) 
FRESNO 






SANTA BARBARA 
‘ _" 26-AvuGusr 25 


| St\TE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
| Witt C. Woop 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


SAN DIEGO 
O June 26 Au6.4 
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Here it is at last. A high grade, 
satisfactory school phonograph 
at a reasonable price. 

Special school offer 


359-90 


Plays all disk records. Unex- 
celled for its strong, clear tone 
qualities. 

Equipped with specially high 
grade reproducer. Powerful 
double spring motor. Twelve- 
inch turntable. Full quartered 
oak cabinet, metal parts nick- 


eled. 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sie keeles 


Say you saw it in 









GUARANTEED 


Everwear 
Playground 
Apparatus 


The kind that gives everlasting 
satisfaction. Embodies all essen- 
tial and desirable features and 
at a price within reason. 





New Complete catalog ready. Send 
us your name and address for a copy. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SoLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


the Sierra Educational News 
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Academic, Art and Industrial Education 
are combined Mn NGLISH, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, correct 


design, capitalization, harmonious color arrange- 


ments, color mixing, and technical processes always 


* e 
| 7 ? 
| I ntl I } 5 coordinate if Printing is used as an educational tool. 


eee ru I AMO aac 


In North American schools and institutions, from 
coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
instruction by means of Printing is making education 
° a happy and interesting attainment. 

Costs of installation, outfit and supplies are usually 


much lower than those of purely industrial subjects 











Teach with Printing which do not coordinate with academic and art phases. 
¢ Ra ——— a =| = 
Write for literature, course of study and prices | F = 
F. K. Pxiirps, Manager, EoucatTion DEPARTMENT i 
' | AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS COMPANY || 
300 CommunipAW AVENUE Ie 
! JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY i: 
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tA mi, ( ‘omfortable Bungalow Cam} 
h ready for you in the heart 
Emerald Lake Chalet § «YR the Canadian Pacific 
Ad ire mS —open from June 
7” Sept. 15th. 

Lake Wapta Camp Lake O’Hara Camp 

Yoho Valley Camp Emerald Lake Chalet Camp 


Lake Windermere Camp 
Five camps—each different. Each cozy and clean 
Kach set like a lookout post amid m 
scenes that make you want to come again 


A String of Camps 
at Moderate Prices 


Take a day at Lake Wapta Camp. Get use 
“feel” of a mountain pony. Walk yoursel 
into your vacation stride. Relish the cam 

the woods. Next day ride or walk to Lake 
Camp, 8 miles away. Sargent would gladly 
week there painting what you see. Back to 
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Ride next to Yoho Valley Camp—a m 

trip—to the foot of laughing Takakkay 
Sleep to the song of the waterfall. 
Kmerald Lake, where you stop at th 
which stands where you would like 
a castle for yourself. The train take: 
the last Camp beside Lake Wind: 
where the bungalows among the p: 
close by the central clubhouse and the g)! 
course. From here you can fish in [isi 
Lakes or visit the spectacular Lake 
Hanging Glaciers. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


For full information consult the nearest Canadian Pacific agent. Rates $5.50 a day, American plan. : 
i t10n. 
you stay a week or longer. Except for Emerald Lake Chalet, for which rates will be supplied on app )cauo! 


F. L. NASON, G,. A. P. D. A. A. POLHAMUS, G. A. P. D. 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Ot! 
iar 
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We Place You In The Better Positions .*. Our reputation is national, 


Ss SaaS : 
‘iciuatiit OCKY MT TEACHERS te 


BRANCH OFFICES 


l Nat’! Bank Bldg., Denver Colo AGENCY N. W. Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
aii oo 3 : Lumber Exch . Minneapolis, Minn. 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager sa sbn heapo nn 


Kansas City, Mo. 


508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 230 Rialto Building 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2161 Shattuck Ave 


Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 
Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 


ther Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
iand, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


— 





Coddington Teachers Agency 


Sixteenth Year 


533 Citizens National Bank Building 


. | Los Angeles, California 











ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Vo Registration Fee. 
Competent Teachers 
Ilways in demand. 


2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley University, Normal and High 


Phone Berkeley 5239 School references given 
on request. 














The Agency you will eventually join Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
| 


Berkeley Bank Blidg., Berkeley, Calif. 


Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 









ise, Idaho Berkeley, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 
LARGEST AGENCY IN THE WEST 
| 


ree Registration Acheson Building, Berkeley, Calif. 


‘Teachers Agency 


nee, a, a, 

mwroee cach Office Has the “SVS 
PLarsnn Fine, Records of All acini 
110E-Lexixcronst. Address the Nearest Por essere 
COLUMBUS, O. 


: . ° CHAMBER OF 
Ferris BLDG. Free Registration COMMERCE BLDG. 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from lack of health- 


giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues. A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-48 5-18 


Our 


EDUC 





CATIONAL NEWS 


SPENCER MICROSCOPE. 


64 D 


Complete 
double 


jectives, 10x 
6x oculars. 


Special 
to schools. 





Write for Catalog of Microscopes, Di 
ing Sets, Projection Apparatus, Scientific 


Optical Apparatus. 


The standard for 
High School 
Laboratories 


With 


nosepiece, 
16 and 4mm ob- 


and 


Price $66.25 
Discount 


ssect- 


Spencer Lens Co. 


417 Market Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The Year to Go to 


EUROPE 


cabin class passenger ships 


are making Europe possible for 


ambitious 

the fullest 
profession, the 
spiration of foreign travel. 


A EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 


teachers who need, for 
achievement of their 
relaxation and in- 


is yours for an expenditure little 
larger than would be necessary for 


a hum-drum vacation at home. 


Ships are now on the high seas 
Let one of these ships be your ship. 


Write for our booklet, 


“Your Trip to Europe,” 


which has been especially designed to shox 


1922 


taking men and women to Europe 
—the Swiss and Italian Lakes, 
Venice, Oberammergau and _ the 
Passion Play, the fascinating 
Streets of Paris, the sweet Lanes 
of England, the poetic Highlands 
of Scotland, historic Flanders, 
Louvain, Verdun, the British Mu- 
seum, the Pitti Palace, the Louvre, 
the cathedrals and galleries and 
riches of the old world! 


you hoz 


easily and economically you may enjoy the inestimable advantage of a European trip. 


tomXt WHITE STAR LINEXT 


&] RED STAR LINE 


——— — Maning ComPpany 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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E. Morris Cox 


A Superintendent of 
the City Schools of Oakland, 
California, and for the past nine 
vears President of the Califor- 
hia Council of Education and 
California Teachers’ Association. 
His determination not to again 
permit himself to be re-elected, 
‘alled forth an expression of ap- 
preciation on the part of the 
members of the Council at the 
\nnual Meeting, April 8 Mr. 
Cox has devoted time, ‘energy 
ind money in the best interests 
‘f the teaching body and of the 
schools of the State. The results 
of his clear thought and aggres- 
sive action are recorded in many 
{ those advanced legislative 
ineasures now upon our Statute 
looks, that make of teaching a 
profession in California. The 
teacher has no better friend than 
I. Morris Cox and the history 
of California can not be written 
without according a large place 
to his justice, his fearlessness 
and his vision. 








ore high rank among the 
school administrators of the 
country is Mark Keppel, the re- 
cently elected President of the 
California Council of Education 
and California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Since 1903 he has di- 
rected the .educational activities 
of the schools of Los Angeles 
County. For clear thinking and 
decisive action, Mr. Keppel has 
no superior. For his achieve- 
ments as Chairman of the Super- 
intendents’ Legislative Commit- 
tee in California, and as a mem- 
ber of the Council Committee on 
Legislation, he stands out in a 
national way. Mr. Keppel was 
chairman of the Committee that 
had in hand the defeat of the 
Tax Limitation Measure in 1913 
and more recently of the now 
famous Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 16. As President of the 
Council, he will have the support 
of the educational forces of the 
State. 





MARK KEPPEL 
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The Official Organ of the California Teachers’ Association 


Published Monthly by the California Council of Education 
Editorial and Business Offices, Flood Building, San Francisco 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary of the Council...... Manager Editor 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Professor of Education, University of California........ Associate Editor 


Advisory Editorial Board: 
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ould be difficult to determine with 
uracy, in the divorce of urban and 

ral interests, which suffers most. 

So basic is soil production in the mani- 
forms and raw materials that, with- 
out them city life would 

CITY AND not be possible. So essen- 
COUNTRY tial is city life, with its 
factory plants, its storage 

markets, that the rancher would not 
herwise have outlet for his production 
nd his own consumption. The rela- 

| represents a division of labor whose 
re held together by a mutual de- 

e, that is vital. Yet from an early 

period in our country when ninety-five 
ent of the population were producers 

the rural activities dominated; we 
have come upon a condition in which ap- 
proximately two-thirds are living an ur- 
life—urban economically, politi- 

y, socially, culturally, educationally ; 
nd, gradually, but certainly, the popula- 
consuming centers, have come to 
exercise a very determining influence in 
shaping the legislative, the economic, the 
educational privileges of the rural insti- 
tutions, even. This is not to say that the 
city dominance has been presighted and 
purposed with selfish intent, or that the 
city’s assumption of leadership and _ ini- 
tiative have been more responsible than 
has been the country’s ready acceptance 
of the urban standards. Concerning many 
important interests, its social and 
mane well-being, its education and in- 
stitutional needs, the more isolated com- 
mi lity life has been infirm of purpose, 
timid in the shadow of the more master- 
‘ul city, and content to imitate its stan- 
dards and adopt its provisions for busi- 
ness, for political control, for economic 


1 
numar 


EDITORIAL {& 


if Tg Lek 





and intellectual commerce, and so, of 
education. 


HE last generation has equalized 
many of these differences of priv- 
ilege. What with better roads (often quite 
as fit as city streets), automobile trans- 
portation, free mail delivery, extensive 
telephone (therefore 
IMPROVED telegraph) service, in 
RURAL LIFE many parts, the elec- 
tric current, improved 
stock and modern farm machinery, an 
available farm science from the best lab- 
oratories, and sanitary homes,—the coun- 
try has taken on attractions. Life in the 
presence of an unspoiled nature and 
among growing things becomes not only 
bearable but interesting. The community 
house for social gatherings, entertain- 
ment, music, pictures and club inter- 
course, largely abolishes servile depend- 
ence upon outside sources. The neighbor- 
hood begins to feel something of the og 
sufficiency and initiative of the city; 
consciousness that it has its own aon 
while life to live. It becomes resourceful 
and creative of local ideals, ambitions for 
social and cultural accomplishment, in- 
spired with a desire for a way of living 
suited to the rural conditions. 


F this be a fair picture of the “com- 
ing” of the better rural community, 
what shall be said of the school? It will 
probably be agreed that, as compared 
with the improved conditions of country 
life as enumerated 


WHAT OF above, the schools 


THE SCHOOL? generally have made 

less advance. They 
have not kept pace with the farmer’s in- 
dustrial appliances, with the means of so- 
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cial and commercial intercourse—mails, 
roads and telephones, with the use of 
weather and market reports, or with the 
growing community spirit. With some 
notable, but rare exceptions, the amount 
of schooling per pupil is, the country 
over, not more, for the rural population, 
than three-fourths that provided in the 
cities. than 200,000 of 
teachers the academic and special train- 


For more their 
ing is yet more unfavorable for the small 
districts. The equipment in teaching and 
illustrative material is almost nil, and any 
intelligent, consecutive supervision of the 
teaching in the units of any territory is 
practically negligible. Besides, the teach- 
ers, for the most part, are the inexperi- 
enced ones who, if they look to teaching 
as a career, are more or less consciously 
training for city school positions; or they 
are the less competent ones who are con- 
tent with the smaller salaries and shorter 
terms district sentiment. In 
either respect the term of service of any 


fixed by 


one teacher is short in a particular school, 
migration is the rule and continuity of 
service and neighborhood influence are 
curtailed. Among the country school’s 
handicap, the most serious, perhaps, is the 
following of a curriculum of lessons and 
exercises, in no sense arising from the 
community’s needs, or the pupils’, but 
the traditional program first developed 
in the city where a somewhat exacting 
policy of gradation and classification was 
possible. Stories read have been stories 
of city life and characters, not of the soil 
and its incident achievements. The liter- 
ature of nature has received less atten- 
tion than it deserves. Constructive exer- 
cises, if found in the rural schools at all, 
copied the mechanics of the factory and 
the shop. In economics, the lessons had 
regard to the city office, not to the farm 
budget. Any study of civics or the insti- 
tutional life drew its material from citi- 
zenship 


responsibilities and _ privileges 


and prohibitions found in centers of pop- 
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ulation. If not merely descriptive 
litical, the geography has been the ge 
raphy of 


consumption and exchay 


rather than production. The teacher 
themselves, have mostly been iraine; 
with this urban bias. The teaching coy|; 
not be other than it has been. The story 
has been told in the past tense. As a mat. 
ter of fact the condition, throughout th 
country, remains much the same. A Penn 
sylvanian recounts the return of Colum. 
bus to America. He landed in the Quaker 
State. With much gusto he was shown 
the great city and its wonders. Upon a 
tour of the State he was called to admire 
the net-work of railroads, the mines, the 
immense factories and the distributed 
riches. Nothing of it all seemed to im- 
press him. On the way, however, they 
came to a country school and Columbus 
was at once alert. “That’s it, that’s it,” 
he said, “just as it was when I was here 
before.” Maybe it is a bit exaggerated as 
stories are likely to be, but the meaning 
is clear. Even in progressive sections and 
states, the rural schools have not kept 
pace with their development in other im- 
portant respects. Miss Charl O. \Vil- 
liams, President of the National [du 

tion Association, says “when the average 
has been struck for the nation it has been 
estimated that the country boy or git! 
has just about one-half the chance to be- 


come educated as the city child has.’ 


Here is the crucial next problem for our 
school administration,—enlarged 


ties and opportunities, an adequate equip 
ment and support, longer terms ani bet- 
salaries that will invite better 
pared teachers and teachers trained 


rer 


country service who will align themselves 
with the community life, a permanent 
element of the one neighborhood, study- 
ing and seeking to solve its problems and 
identified with them. To accomplish some 
such purposes it is evident way 
must be found. 


some 


R.'G. B. 
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-hCONDARY education in Califor- 
nia has indeed, developed most re- 


_— markably in the last few years. One 
S* ‘ the factors making for this develop- 
; ment is the annual convention of High 
ae School Principals 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS 


provided for by law. 
The recent meeting 
of Principals of sec- 
lary schools at Pasadena was signifi- 
achieved. 


the results Commis- 


sioner Olney planned and carried to suc- 


cant i1n 


iv cessful conclusion a program compre- 


} 


hending a series of splendid addresses 
ne session each day followed by a 


series of Round Table discussions the 
second session. Prominent among the 
speakers at these general meetings were 


Governor William D. Stephens, State Su- 
perintendent Will C. Wood, Dr. Alexis F. 
Lange, President James A. Blaisdell of 
na College, Hon. Chester H. Rowell 
ther leaders in the State. The sec- 


: ti or Round Tables covered the work 
of the junior high schools, the rural 


schools, town schools, city schools and 
r college. The discussions and con- 
ferences following such meetings were 
ipated in by a large number of prin- 
ls. Altogether the meeting was a de- 
success. 
this connection, and considering the 
pment of high school work in the 
, may be mentioned the meetings of 
ligh School Teachers’ Association to 


Nw 4 


eld in conjunction with the Summer 

; ns of the University of California, 
Southern Branch of the University 

os Angeles July 17, 18, 19, and at 

eley July 19, 20, 21. Supt. H. M. Re- 

/ Santa Monica, as president of the 

s iation, has planned a forward-look- 
rogram which will involve a detailed 
- ‘oncrete study of the purposes and 
E tives of secondary education. There 
e prospect the formation of a Com- 


y I e of 15 representing state-wide in- 
This committee will study the 


problems of secondary education with a 
view to determining these purposes and 
objectives. The findings of this commit- 
tee are ultimately to appear in the form 
of a report which it is hoped, may be of 
great value in shaping future courses of 
study. 

Every high school teacher in the State 
is asked to become a member of the Asso- 
ciation and through the contribution of 
a $1.00 membership fee, and, wherever 
possible, a participation in conferences 
and especially in the meetings at Los An- 
geles and Berkeley, add to the value of 
the work. Already large numbers of high 
school teachers have joined the Associa- 
tion, the fees and names reaching the of- 
fice of the Executive Secretary of the 
California Council of Education through 
the various principals of the high schools. 
President Rebok is at work upon a splen- 
did program to be presented at the com- 
ing annual meetings. With the California 
Principals’ Convention, the High School 
Teachers’ Association and all individuals 
and organizations interested working in 
harmony, indications point to far-reach- 
ing results and to an epic-making report 


Ae Tash: 


by the Committee of 15. 


ECENT 
papers of the findings of a survey 
of moral the 
students of Chicago high schools is at- 
than the 
facts deserve. Students using 


notice in certain news- 


conditions among 


tracting more condemnation 


HIGH their cars to reach the school, 
SCHOOL joy rides after school and 
MORALS fate at night, indiscriminate 

: dancing and unchaperoned 


parties, acknowledged immoralities and 
a cabaret life, are bad enough in all 
conscience, and the report may be ac- 
curate in the particular instance, but at 
its worst the infractions of decency and 
correct behavior concern a 
of the 


youth and justify condemnation of the 


relatively 


small proportion thousands of 
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school no more than of society, and the 
home, in particular. Almost certainly, the 
limousines belong to the parents; and 
if there were not the unregulated dance 
halls and jazz cabarets, most of such 
temptations noted would be removed. 
Whether the evil is most to be laid at 
the door of the home or of the public may 
not be determined; but the one is surely 
responsible for its beginning and allow- 
ance, and its tacit, if not positive encour- 
agement to the other. Nobody can right- 
fully suppose that the school, any school, 
consciously either countenances, much 
less encourages, such irregularities of be- 
havior among their students. The impli- 
cation that they do is monstrous. All this 
is not to say that there are no offenses 
among youth, either in, or out of school. 
But in both groups the careful ones in- 
calculably outnumber the careless, the 
wayward, the wrong-headed, and the in- 
different even. The morals and aspira- 
tions of the school community are much 
the same as for the larger community, of 
which it is a part. The writer’s first-hand 
acquaintance with high schools and their 
inclusive communities, leads to the con- 
viction that the student life tends to 
moral soundness, as it does to intellec- 
tual stimulation; that being, in practice, 
a selected class with more than the aver- 
age purposefulness, conventional right 
behavior is more regarded; and that, in 
school and college, the ethical level of 
living is relatively high as compared with 
those of non-school groups. Reform where 
reform is needed, within academic walls 
or outside; but wholesale condemnation 
is neither wise nor improving. If a dozen 
ministers and deacons go wrong, one 
does not sensibly condemn the church as 
a safe conserving institution. One physi- 
cian guilty of malpractice does not damn 
the pursuit of medicine. No more does 
the defection of a score of students out 
of thousands mean the rottenness of the 
entire institution. What is wanted is more 
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praise and less blame, and the barrin; 
vicious social conditions. R. G 


OO late for reference along h 

Mr. Cloud’s comprehensive study ; 

of the Junior High School puj = 

lished in the April issue of this magazin . 1 
comes to the editor’s desk an extended 
report in the Kansas 

THE JUNIOR Teacher, of the 


HIGH SCHOOL 


stitutions in ' 
state. In 1920, there 


were 19 of them; today there are 40. |I- 
lu trations of ten of the buildings 


ire 


shown — imposing structures, housing 
hundreds of students and representing 
great investment. Beside a general! de- 
scriptive article and an administratiy: 
study, there are nine contributions from 


principals or superintendents giving re- 
sults of actual experience in as many sys- 
tems, and practically unanimous in their 
approval. One considers the “weak 
spots” in the 7-8-9 organization and ex- 
presses a conviction that pupils, in th 
ninth grade, even, are too young to elect 
what courses they should take; that they 
are not ready, by attainment or maturity, 
for certain courses, as a modern foreign 
language; that they are too young to have 
deciding choice of vocations; that type- 
writing and stenography are inconsistent 
with the purpose of elementary educa- 
tion. He urges the consolidation of the 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth grades under 
the departmental plan with a distinctly 
general and cultural, along with an intor- 
mational course of training. 


OR these three upper elementary 
years there is recommended a course 

to include English language and litera- 
ture—reading from suitable classics, fic- 
tion, biography, geography, travel and 
current events; a back- 


COURSE ground of American his- 
OF STUDY tory and civics; every: 
SUGGESTED day arithmetic; practh 


cal health lessons: 0! 
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| play; music; some work with a 
decided bearing upon the child’s home 
iife—sewing for the girls and the hand- 
ling of simple tools for boys; and a pur- 
seful emphasis upon the fundamentals 
wledge and culture, leaving the 
matter of election in courses and prepa- 
ration for vocations to the high schools. 
\ll of which is interesting as an ideal. 
But it is a “condition and not a theory” 
the schools face. Thousands of 


whicn 


youths at 15 or 16 years of age feel a real 
or imagined urge to get into wage-earn- 
ing employment. Those who must leave 
school, without elementary, more or less 
specific occupational training, are likely 
to find themselves shunted into blind-al- 


ley, non-promotive, occupational jobs and 
resting under a needless economic handi- 
cap. Those who may proceed to fur- 
ther study are, whatever the purposes for 
the future, immensely advantaged for 
either learning or labor, by a systematic 
induction into more practical, construc- 
tive and managerial affairs—doing, mak- 
ing and planning after the standards of 
the economic and social life to which they 
are destined. Moreover, much of what is 
called informational and cultural 
may be achieved by the gains in time and 

rrelations of exercises, for which the 
junior high school organization provides, 


nere 


as the traditional grammar grade classi- 
feation does not. Experience shows that 
it (oes many students for the ninth grade 
good, who would otherwise end their 
school days at or before the end of the 
elementary school. By the manifold con- 


tive exercises, now possible, and in- 
t ‘nt occupational information and 
cuidance others are rescued from the list 
nicre job-holders to enter more remun- 

careers. By 15 or 16 years of age, 

may have so far advanced in some 
‘trial line as to cut appreciably the 
of his apprenticeship. Further, if but 
‘ourth of his time for these three 

be given to occupational studies 
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there is available to the boy more time 
than is now, or has been, given to the cul- 
tural and informational studies suggested. 
One may agree with the objector as to 
the sanity of his course and yet dissent 
from his strictures on the Junior High 
School. R. G. B. 


political units share in the financial 

responsibility of maintaining the pub- 
lic schools; the locality, the county and 
the state. For certain purposes, a fourth, 
the nation, is being recog- 
nized as having an interest 
in the results of education, 
everywhere within its bor- 
ders. The conception that schooling is an 
affair of the community, only, or even 
mainly, has, in most states, already given 
way to the belief that some larger 
unit, whether it be political or com- 
mercial, is concerned to know that every 
included community makes contribution 
to the general intelligence and efficiency 
of the whole. So the county is nowhere, 
any longer, held responsible for the en- 
tire support of schools; for the reason 
that the state is thought to be strong ac- 
cording to the economic and civic and 
moral efficiency of the body of its people. 
It would seem that all three factors 
should share in the effort at making good 
citizens of the State, in harmony with 
these needs. 


[: California, as in most states, three 


SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


HILE the schools of California 
receive considerable sums _ for 

their support from the State, the main 
responsibility rests, yet, with the locality, 
either the county or the district. The 
State provides nearly 


HOW IT 30 per cent of the rev- 


WORKS OUT enue; the counties 45 

per cent, and the local 
district more than one fourth of the 
whole. It is evident that there can be 
no equalizing of school opportunities un- 
til the State assumes a larger share. This, 
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for the elementary school. For the sup- 
port of secondary schools, the percentages 
from the three sources are 8.6, 37, and 
54.4, respectively. The State, it will be 
seen, does relatively little for the upper 
division. 

When there are considered the strik- 
ing inequalities in the resources for tax- 
ation (greater in a mountain-valley state, 
such as ours), the unwisdom of imposing 
so great a responsibility for the support 
of schools upon the locality, becomes ap- 
parent. Little Orange County has nearly 
$400,000 assessed property valuation per 
teacher less than $100,000. Fi- 
nancially, Alameda County is but half as 
able to support her schools as is San 
Francisco County. Sacramento County is 
twice as able as Sonoma. The financial 
ability (for schools), as shown by the as- 
sessed valuation of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Orange, Kern and Sutter coun- 
ties, is almost exactly the same as that 
for sixteen farming and rural counties. 
The remedy lies, of course, in a more 
equitable distribution of support based 
on taxable property values; that “a rev- 
enue from all the property of the State 
shall be made available for the education 
of all the children of the State.” 


R. G. B. 


Nevada, 


HE Branch headquarters of the 
California Teachers’ Association, 


long planned for the South, is to 


be opened in Los Angeles in the immedi- 
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ate future, it is hoped before this | 
zine is in the 


eo 
ma 


OFFICES IN 
LOS ANGELES 


of our readers. The 
office of the Southern 
Section likewise wil! 
be opened at the same time and place. A 
stated in our last issue, Mr. F. L. Thurs. 
ton, for the past two years Secretary oj 
the Southern Section, is now full-time 
Secretary and will devote all his energy 
the work of the section. Offices have bee: 
secured in the Loew-State Building, cor- 
ner 7th and Broadway, Los Angeles, {or 
headquarters both for the State and se 
tion. This is a most fortunate ari 
ment. Here the Executive Secretary 
C. T. A. or member of his staff may be 
found from time to time. The many details 
arising constantly require the attention of 
a member of the State office to be much 
more in Southern California than has been 
possible heretofore. With such a branch 
headquarters we can better care for adver- 
tising in that section and circulation de- 
tails for the Sierra Educational News can 
be more readily adjusted. With the devel- 
opment of the Registration and [lace- 
ment Bureau, the Southern office will be 
in a position to handle the demands im- 
posed by the eight southern counties. 
Through co-operation of the State activi- 
ties and those distinctly of the S 
Section the work of each may be carried 
on more economically and efficiently than 
could be the case were each working as ide 
and apart from the other. A.H 


southern 





Coming Meetings 


HE N. E. 


A. Convention will be held this year in Boston, July 2 to 8 incl: 


sive. There is an especially strong and attractive program in preparation un 
der the general direction of the president, Miss Charl O. Williams. Delegates av 
now being named. It is to be hoped that California and the Pacific Coast will be 


adequately represented. 


The California High School Teachers’ 


Association will hold two meetings in 


July—one at the Southern Branch, University of California, Los Angeles, July 


17, 18, 19; 


the other at Berkeley, July 19, 20, 21. President Horace M. Rebok 


has laid out a comprehensive line of study on the purposes and objectives of sec- 
ondary education. He will appoint a committee of 15 in whose study and fina 
report every one of the 6063 high school teachers in the State will be interested. 
Send membership fee of $1.00 to this office at once. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S PLACE IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


HENRY S. HARTZOG, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representative of J. B. Lippincott Company 


v our May, 1921, issue there appeared under the caption, “Out of the Sample 
F ‘ase,’ the address given by Mr. Luther Hardaway before the Publishers’ din- 
during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City. 

IVe print in this issue address given by Mr. Henry S. Hartzog before the 
nual banquet of the Publishers at Chicago, February 28 last, during the recent 
iperintendents’ Convention. Mr. Hartzog represents the J. B. Lippincott Com- 

y. Splendid as this address is, it loses something in the printing both in the 

‘orical effects and in the sparkling wit and keen philosophy of the speaker. 

The whole program was so valuable that we regret space does not permit us 
| include the other addresses and discussions presented at the regular afternoon 
ssion and at the dinner. It is our intention to publish each year one of the ad- 
esses given at this Publishers meeting. By reference to our last May issue, page 
07, a more complete statement of the origin and work of the Publishers’ section 

vill be found. 
Our thanks are due Mr. Hartzog for permission to use his splendid address. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Fellow Bookmen: 
s not my purpose tonight to place ra- 
I liant halos around the heads of bookmen. 


Some of us would not look quite natural 
ng halos. No apology is necessary for be- 
traveling salesman. Any man who has a 
and six children can find seven good com- 
ial reasons for selling textbooks. Sales- 
ip is an honorable business and the man 
wants to make a life as well as a living 

will find more satisfaction in selling Francis 
Bacon than breakfast bacon. 

hile the selling of textbooks is a respecta- 

cation it is not an ancient one. We search 

id classics in vain for eulogies on the 

bookman. The bookman is one of the shining 
cts of the twentieth century. He arrived 
after the invention of gas. Mark Twain 
foreshadowed some of the characteris- 
t f the modern bookman in his description 
f talkative woman: 
fountains of the great deep were 
en up and she rained the nine parts of 
speech forty days and forty nights, metaphor- 
ically speaking, and buried us under a deso- 

ng deluge of trivial gossip that left not a 
rr pinnacle of rejoinder projecting above 
ssing waste of dislocated grammar and 
nposed pronunciation.” 

The Bookman 

‘ore attempting to define the bookman’s 
in our educational system let us drive 
a few pegs to get the general directions. 
if all, What is a Bookman? 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The bookman is something more than a busi- 
ness man and something less than a profes- 
sional man—and the line of demarcation is so 
exquisitely graduated that you can scarce tell 
where the one ends and the other begins. He 
is a man of books and business. In his soul 
there is a mystic mingling of grace and green- 
backs. He is a practical idealist with his feet 
on the clods and his lofty brow among the 
stars. 

Practically all the bookmen are reformed 
school teachers, and hold diplomas and de- 
grees from reputable universities. Their schol- 
arship has been vitalized by travel and their 
sympathies broadened by contact with the 
throbbing world. 

All the bookmen are white, literally and fig- 
uratively, and all of them are unadulterated 
Americans without fear and without reproach. 

Some of the bookmen are bookwomen, and 
I say God bless these “‘slender crescents of 
human moonlight” who are imparting a spirit 
of delicacy and refinement to our jobs. 

Far be from me, Mr. Toastmaster, to in- 
dulge in snobbish or invidious comparisons, 
but simple justice to a body of noble toilers 
whose place in our educational system is not 
fully appreciated, impels me to say that the 
bookmen of America will measure up favora- 
bly with any other body of men, either laymen 
or professional, in character, in patriotism 
and general intelligence. Silver and gold have 
they none, but they belong to the aristocracy 
of brains and character. 
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Our fraternity is small and exclusive. There 
are not more than seven hundred bookmen in 
the United States, but like Gideon’s little band 
at the well of Harod, they have blown their 
trumpets and made a great noise; and they 
have broken their pitchers and diffused a great 
light, and have smitten hip and thigh the 
Midianites of ignorance. 


The School System 

Let us now drive down a little peg in our 
educational system. We stand with admiration 
before the stately buildings provided for the 
American school children and we marvel at 
the varied splendors of the physical equipment. 
We look with the profoundest respect upon 
the specially trained teachers and the stalwart, 
forceful superintendents who are directing the 
complex activities of the school systems; but 
let us not forget that a large percentage of the 
instructors in the class rooms are inexper- 
ienced and immature boys and girls. Some of 
the boys, I am sorry to say, have sheepskins 
in their pockets and sheepsheads on their shoul- 
ders, and some of the girls, I am sorry to say, 
are teaching a few years only to bridge the 
chasm between commencement day and matri- 
mony. 

Obviously, the young teachers would flounder 
about hopelessly without good textbooks that 
will develop the course of study in an orderly, 
attractive manner. Take away the textbooks 
and most of the teachers would be as helpless 
as a carpenter without tools. A good textbook 
stands next in importance to a good teacher, 
and the weaker the teacher the stronger 
should be the textbook. 

It is the function of the bookman to get the 
teachers acquainted with the latest and best 
textbooks. He is taking nourishment to the 
very taproots of our educational system. He is 
selling something more than paper and bind- 
ing. He is getting the teacher into sympathetic 
companionship with the brains and experiences 
of notable authors. There are seven hundred 
thousand teachers in America and only seven 
hundred bookmen. The bookmen have not yet 
seen all the teachers and this explains why 
some schools are still using worthless, an- 
tiquated texts. 


A Journey With the Bookman 
Suppose that we take a little journey with 
the bookman to get a close up view of his ac- 
tivities. It is with regret that I refer to the 
traveling feature of his work, for that brings 
up to the mind the reminiscent odors and the 
bilious menus of the town hotel; even when 
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the hotels are clean and modern traveling js , 
synonym for tribulation. 

The most palatial hotel in America wit) its 
marble lobby, and lazy chairs, and ¢); tering 
chandelier; with its cozy rooms decorate: with 
Sarouk rugs on the floor and Corots on the 
wall; with its spacious dining room where the 
dainties of Lucullus are served by saccharine 
waitresses—all these things are but a sorry 
substitute for the greens and bacon tha: the 
bookman eats at the fireside of his 
cottage. 

Please do not understand that I am knocking 
the hotels for I would pay them a compliment. 
During the war when Mr. Hoover sent out 
word asking the people to reduce portions to 
save food, the American hotel keepers re. 
sponded with an alacrity, with an enthusiasm, 
and a spirit of unanimity that no other class 
of citizens showed, and since the war the fires 
of patriotism continue to burn, for they haye 
kept the prices up and the portions down. 


The Smile 

The bookman on his journey into the field 
is always equipped with a smile and a sample 
case. Let us consider each one separately. 

That smile is the index to the pages of a 
friendly heart. The bookman enters the office 
of the superintendent with the friendliest of 
feelings because he wants the good will of the 
superintendent. The bookman brings with him 
showers of blessings and good advice. The ayv- 
erage bookman has traveled widely among the 
schools. He has felt the cool, refreshing 
breezes that sweep through the hallways and 
he knows something of the smoldering fires in 
the basement. He has picked up a disjointed 
collection of plans and methods for the im- 
provement of schools; and he is loaded to the 
guards with a cargo of news items that would 
never find their way into the columns of thé 
school journal. As I have said, his one con- 
suming desire is to be polite and helpful. I[n- 
formation oozes out of him “like the otitar of 
roses out of the otter.” 

In botany we learn that there are certain 
unattractive bugs whose chief function to 
carry pollen from one plant to another. Vien 


the pollen is deposited the flowers develop an¢ 


humble 


seeds are formed and we admire the petals 
which expand in that glorious trinity of form, 
color and fragrance. The sentimentalist loves 


the flower and the philosopher remembers ‘! 
humble work of the bug. There is somet.0s 
like this in the bookman’s work, as he carries 
pollen from one school to another. All of us, 
Mr. Toastmaster, are peripatetic pollenizers 
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The Sample Case 
ookman’s smile is but a prelude to the 
hookman’s sample case. The sample case 
the high brow salesman into contact 


its ¥ the high brow purchaser. Most of the 
ng hookmen have learned the difference between 
th me and eternity and they have acquired the 
he ; ++ of sketching the outlines of a book in a 


iold strokes. Why should a busy superin- 
nt read laboriously all the pages in a 


ry roxt when a bookman can give him the salient 
he E ires in a few minutes’ presentation? One 


le funetion of the bookman is to save the time 
superintendent. This does not debar the 


ig superintendent from making an exhaustive 
t. te iy of the texts that seem interesting, but it 
at saves him the drudgery of reading a great 
to ; many books in order to find the particular type 
e. treatment that he wants. 

n, Textbooks reflect the drift of educational 
35 ; nent. A change in educational theory or 
8 ; ractice gets an immediate response in the 
e production of new textbooks and wherever you 


1 progressive schoolman who is trying to 
) step and elbow touch with the march of 


d progress he is anxious to hear the bookmen. 

e In many cases the bookman has imbibed his 
talking points directly from the author of the 

4 ook, and he passes on to the teacher capsules 

Q of theory and tablets of pedagogy that are 

t worth their weight in gold. 


t 


e The bookman does not stand over the super- 
intendent with pen in hand urging him to sign 

on the dotted line at the conclusion of the 

terview. The bookman is not a book agent. 


7 Selling Shakespeare is not at all like selling 
i sardines. The bookman is always logical, the 
1 hook agent is sometimes zoological. The book- 
1 ; n talks to make permanent impressions, for 

knows that his amiable competitor is close 


2 : on his heels. 
The Competitor 
d sure enough, Mr. Toastmaster, the com- 
tor is on hand the next day with his smile 
his sample case. The superintendent is 
permitted to draw conclusions from ex 
rte testimony. 
hen a new textbook is launched on the 
ket every competing agent gets a copy and 
lies his microscope. No physician ever ex- 
od a rich and credulous patient with more 
cularity than a bookman examines the 
‘ of a live competitor—I say live competi- 
‘or some books are born dead, others fade 
in infancy and many of them die after 
w lingering crucifixion. The bookman ex- 


as 


*S the book to locate brain lesions and 


creeping paralysis; he probes the interior for 
dyspeptic conditions; and tries all the parts to 
determine whether they correlate, function and 
motivate in healthful harmony. 

When the bookman finds an error in a com- 
petitor’s book does he go out in a spirit of 
sorrow and on bended knees pray for the 
wicked soul of the publisher who put the crip- 
pled and deformed text on the market? No 
indeed, he chuckles with delight and spreads 
the scandalous news far and wide. 

Mr. Toastmaster, “Tell it not in Gath and 


publish it not in the streets of Ascalon lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice.” Many 


years ago one of my hypercritical competitors 
found a very minute and inconsequential error 
in one of the superb books published by my 
concern, and we had to make a correction. 

The relentless and persistent criticisms of 
the bookmen in the field make it necessary for 
the publishers to take infinite pains in the 
preparation and publication of new texts, and 
these criticisms force the publishers from time 
to time to revise their books. As a result of 
this open competitive system our schools have 
an extraordinarily high standard for textbooks 
and the texthooks are growing better all tb« 
time. In the language of Dr. Winship: “There 
has been no improvement in great works of 
fiction, in great poems, or in great essays in 
half a century, but American school books have 
improved marvellously, almost miraculously. 
Nowhere in the world have they improved as 
in the United States. There is not a nation on 
earth in which the school books approach even 
faintly those of America.” 

Dr. Winship’s estimate of American books is 
correct and it is only fair to add that a gen- 
erous share of the credit should be given to 
the bookmen in the field. 


Closed Adoptions 

In a few quarters it is the practice for the 
committees to select books behind closed 
doors without giving the bookmen a chance to 
present their arguments. One result of this 
plan is that the publisher never learns the 
specific errors discovered by the members of 
the committee and therefore have no data on 
which to base the revision of their books. If 
agents were excluded everywhere and books 
scored and adopted by secret committees there 
would be rather slow improvement in our text- 
books. That is practically the system in many 
foreign countries where the modern bookmen 
and the open competitive system do not exist. 
The result is that European school books are 
inferior to ours in typography, in contents and 
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in arrangement. The closed adoption plan is 
European in origin and spirit. The open com- 
petitive system is strictly American. 

Three Famous School Books 

If I were called upon to name the three 
school books which have had the widest and 
longest vogue I would specify Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, Caesar’s Commentaries, and Shake- 
speare’s Plays. These books have an enduring 
popularity in spite of their defects. Many- of 
Euclid’s propositions are too long and are 
badly jumbled. Caesar gave no attention to 
the grading of his book; and as for Shake- 
speare, many of his plays as originally written 
are unfit to be read in mixed classes. 

My suggestion may sound like facetious rail- 
lery, but don’t you think that both publishers 
and teachers would have been saved many 
hours of worry if there had been a live book- 
man in ancient Greece to urge Euclid to make 
his book conform to the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten; and another in Rome to warn 
Caesar that his book would certainly not sell 
down in Missouri if he left unrevised that long 
passage about building the bridge over the 
Rhine; and another in England to take Shake- 
speare out back of the theater and to notify 
him positively that he must cut out all slangy 
and salacious matter. 


The Bookman’s Place, Present and Future 

Mr. Toastmaster, I have tried to outline some 
of the work that the bookman is doing for the 
upbuilding of our school system. His work is 
not very conspicuous but everything consid- 
ered it is a very useful work and is of a fun- 
damental nature. He is doing a work that 
cannot be done by any other agency. We have 
normal schools for the improvement of the 
teachers. Good textbooks stand next in im- 
portance to good teachers, and these textbooks 
are being improved by the open competitive 
system of the bookmen in the field. The nor- 
mals are improving the teachers, and the book- 
men are improving the textbooks. That is the 
situation in a nutshell. All of us are working 
for the improvement of the children. 

I am persuaded that the bookman has a place 
of growing importance in our educational sys- 
tem. The future is bright. In the language of 
the sophomore, “The outlook is rosy and that 
immortal bird whose cackling saved Rome is 
suspended at an altitude hitherto unknown in 
my existence.” 

Our schools have made tremendous strides 


during the past decade, and the end is not yet. 
All around us we behold the signs of the com- 
ing educational revival. It is tipping our moun- 
tains with light and glory; it is spreading a 
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greener verdure over the broad plains, and 


is 
rustling to the sweetest music the leayes of 
the forest. 

The most masterful minds of the nation are 
now going into the public school service. The 
superintendent of today is a very different 
character from the superintendent of twenty 
years ago. He has larger responsibilities anq 
a broader vision than his predecessor. He 
cannot be approached with a line of book argy. 
ments that won business twenty years ago, 
The bookmen have grown with the superin. 
tendents. And the end is not yet. If the hon. 
ored publishers who are here will pardon me 
for giving a little gratuitous advice it would 
be this: If you want your representatives jn 
the field to meet the strong superintendents of 
the future on a plane of educational and socia) 
equality secure the services of the best men 
in America regardless of salary. 


An Ideal 

If the bookman has a place in our educa. 
tional system it is right that we should formu- 
late an ideal that will include the bookmen. 
Here is mine: I would like to see in every 
community a school building whose lines of 
grace and strength would make it an archi- 
tectural expression of parental love and whose 
modern conveniences would make it a factory 
for American manhood. 

In this scholar palace I would have every 
healthy child ten months in the year and would 
have the crushing penalty of the law fall on 
the wretched head of that father who, esteem- 
ing cash above character, would block the 
pathway from his own home to the school. 

In charge of the children I would have en- 
thusiastic and efficient teachers, the tenure of 
office depending upon conscientious work, and 
would have them paid salaries that would 
catch and hold and glorify the learned men 
of the nation. 

In charge of the teachers I would 
boards of directors free from every taint of 
fraud, foolishness and favoritism, and men sur- 
charged with the spirit of public service. 

In the schools I would have textbooks whose 
typography represent the best efforts of the 
printer’s art, and whose contents represent the 
noblest flights of the human mind, and I would 
have these books selected solely upon the basis 
of merit. 

And around these schools I would have the 
great throbbing masses united on this sent! 
ment: Life is too short for anything but the 
best, and even the best is not too good for the 
American children. 


have 
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BETTER CITIZENSHIP 
Cc. E. HUDSPETH, Principal Washington School, Oakland 


\OL people everywhere are vastly in- 
ested in citizenship. In fact, today’s 
renship has developed to its present 
because of the training given in the 
However, the late war has shown con- 
that citizenship stands yet very low 
standards show. 
Drummond once said, “If I can do any 
ny human being, let me do it now. Let 
lay it nor defer it for I shall not pass 
y again.” 
nscience can be satisfied only by speak- 
jutlining specific action which would 


to a higher level public support toward 


its particular share of building up the 


ns of its nation. 


government of the United States 
the Smith-Hughes bill is giving direct 


to the school systems of each state under 


equirements, and a bill is before Con- 
) secure a national head to the schools 
nation under the leadership of a Secre- 
Education in the President’s Cabinet. 

support has made our school systems 


they are. Public taxation, equalized, and 


bution of funds provides teachers and 


nt. Public support in the great Ameri- 
on stands for high ideal, sympathy and 
ration on the part of the citizens in 


rs’ Clubs came to the rescue and have 
notherly strength and devotion to the 
bettering all conditions which concern 
lren of the land. They long have real- 
osition of trust and responsibility and 
example, as they have given courage 
ition to the cause, so the fathers should 
ial dignity enter into that great un- 
g of definite organization and work 
eir strength and support to the move- 
betterment of their sons and the sons 


he Washington School, about 13 years 
<sed since the first Mothers’ Club, or 
Teachers’ Association, in Oakland, Cal- 
was organized, and during all these 
ere has been a constant desire on its 
work in harmony with the school. 
as been constant disposition to assist 
g the standard of the school so far as 
‘ion could give its influence and I am 
proud to acknowledge the strength of 
‘and good will set forth and, further- 
‘ommend highly the honest devotion 


which has prompted the mothers to give their 
time and energy and loyalty. I fully appreciate 
the material gifts to the school secured through 
the efforts of the Mothers’ Club. Such things 
as establishment of Kindergarten, playground 
apparatus, books, stereopticon lantern, moving 
picture machine, Neostyle for notices to par- 
ents, have all been of inestimabie value. I have 
no purpose here to influence against the con- 
tinuance of the work of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. I would oppose any determination 
to make this association non-operative; I would 
rather encourage them, add to their interests 
and add to their number. 


’ 


Fathers’ Clubs or Associations working as 
separate organizations under affiliation with 
the National Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
meeting occasionally with the P. T. A. of each 
school are the necessary essential organizations 
whose aims and purposes are likewise to work 
for the advancement of the interests of the 
boys and girls of each school and community. 

Such an association has recently been organ- 
ized at the Washington School. Definite con- 
stitution and by-laws have been formulated 
and are now under working orders. Standing 
committees have been appointed to look after 
Membership, Publicity, School Grounds, Enter- 
tainment, Education, and Boys’ Work, and un- 
der these heads and in co-operation with the 
P. T. A. there is every reason to anticipate a 
new quality of support that will eventually be 
understood and felt by every student of the 
school. 


To the women in the P.-T. A. and the men in 
the Fathers’ Association I want to give com- 
mendation. I can see a new interest and effort 
to serve society, each member doing his share 
to fill the pressing needs, not the impractical, 
not the theoretical, but the practical, useful 
needs. I see a new value given to public serv- 
ice which will find its way into the real life 
of the community and into the lives of the 
children. 


To those who have faith in themselves and 
a high respect for the rights of others, there 
will come a sense of responsibility to serve 
society. Many women and men who already 
view their professions as opportunities to serve 
society will come forward and enter into the 
work of advancing citizenship through the or- 
ganizations in the public schools. With its en- 
thusiasm, its teamwork and its determination 
there will come greater understanding of the 
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aims and purposes of the school, themselves, 
and a better citizenship will be the result. 

Whether you are for or against this plan, 
you must agree with me that fathers as a rule 
should be more interested in their sons during 
their leisure time, if the schools shall stand 
for the highest ideals and produce men and 
women of strength of character, advanced 
scholarship, and practical ability to go forth as 
the caretakers of our nation. You may feel 
that the success of the American school lies 
entirely with the efforts of the classroom 
teacher. This is a most essential characteristic 
but in the new school, there are other equally 
important features: We must have supervision 
and administrative officials, and we must have 
the good will of both father and mother, whose 
association make integral parts of the educa- 
tional system of the country. 

The illiteracy of thousands of American 
youth, the poor physical standard of thousands 
more and various other deficiencies will be 
safeguarded when the American parents take 
a more active part in serving the needs of the 
children of the communities through the Amer- 
ican schools. 

Men who have bettered business conditions 
and have succeeded as business managers can 
and will assist; they have had like experience, 
they are hardy, energetic, and worthy. Fathers 
only need to be appealed to, they need to have 
a complete understanding of the purposes of 
the school, the condition under which they are 
working, the obstacles to overcome and the ob- 
ject to be attained by organizations particu- 
larly interested in the community. As a result, 
an attempt will be made to satisfy all needs by 
definite organizations and better citizenship 
will result. 

Any information concerning the new Com- 
munity Service movement particularly planned 
to work in close harmony with the schools, may 
be had by addressing the writer, Washington 
School, Oakland, California. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Technical education is the personal equip- 
ment which enables a man to do his allotted 
task in the best possible manner, in the short- 
est possible time, with the least possible waste 
of materials. The success of any endeavor 
rests back on “knowing how,” whether the ef- 
fort be exerted to produce a coat, a loaf of 
bread, a sermon, or a painting. It is because 
we don’t know how in so many cases, that 
business fumbles the ball; industry gets off- 
side and is penalized, and the game gets a 
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temporary setback. As we increase 

ber of men who have accurate knowled¢ 
develop their power to use that knowledge ,,, 
constructive effort, we build prosperity po, 
the Rock. As long as there are multitudes 
men and women with half-knowledge. 
tude in the task, wills that are rottep 
time-serving, and emotions that reek of 
loyalty, prosperity is resting upon sand. 


nf 
inent 
ANEDT 


With 





The nation’s need is not more levislatioy 
more system, more programs, more boards ani 
bureaus, but better trained, spears 


broader-motived men.—Roger W. Bab . 


JOSEPH FRANCIS DANIELS—An 


APPRECIATION 
MISS MARY L. McKINLEY, Santa oni 
It was my good fortune for one summer 


be a member of the group of Summer § 
students at the Riverside Public Library. 
Mr. Daniels, to use an old phrase, advisedly 
was its presiding genius. His personality 
everywhere; one felt it in the Library, ij 
department of the School, and one g1 
recognize that this brilliant personalit) 
tended its influence to the town and « 
nity. He was a book-man in the largest sense— 
even the dullest of the pupils, the most inex. 
perienced and youthful person felt that hy 
privileged in meeting a great man—in the b 
world. His flashing, brilliant intellect was at 
the service of the school. One must live a shor 
time, having been a pupil of that school 
realize how very helpful his searching ques: 
tions were. I remember well my own embar 
rassment at not recalling the exact date ol 
the printing of the first English book. That 
date of all dates—important to the English 
speaking world; and how trivial in comparison 
were the minor dates. The love of books, the 
intelligent appreciation of the great literatures 
of the world to him, were the important parts 
of Library work. To be above the average, Was 
his appeal to the classes in the Library School 
—“The dead level of Standardized Mediocrity’ 





was one of his sayings, to denote a certain it 
tellectual impasse. 

It was the habit of the students to remet 
ber these sayings, any one of which might be 


a suggestive slogan, so full was it ever of 
philosophy and wisdom. His delightful sens’ 
of humor made any hour which he gave bis 


students a delight, and effectively carried home 
the truth he had in mind. 

To have lived as did Joseph Francis |auiels, 
an inspiration to the community, is to have 


lived so that “Life is worth while.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT TO THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
E. MORRIS COX, President 


iS customary, at the annual meeting of the 


resentatives of the California Teachers’ 


ition, for the President to make a re- 


on the activities of the Association during 


year. 
irding the work of our Association since our 


er 


At this time there is much to be said 


ee eeting in April. But most of what might 
aid has already become well Known to the 


s of this Association, or will come be- 


you in special reports from other officials 
hrough committee reports. 


iring the nine years I have been president 
the 


a 


j 


Association there have been opportuni- 
observe how the interests of our Asso- 


1 can be best furthered, and it seems ap- 


t 


te that, before the direction of the ac- 
; of this Association shall be turned over 
suecessor, I record some observations I 
in this matter. 


ade 


Relation of the Association to Local 


Organizations 


the time of incorporation of the California 


rs’ Association 
city 


in 1910 there were not 
or county organizations of teachers 
iny of those that did exist at that time 
ot active in these matters which this 
finds it its duty to undertake. So 
internal working of our organiza- 
coneerned I know of nothing that to me 
so vital at this time as that of creating 
co-operation and co-ordination of the 
the local organizations with that of 
ious sections and of this representative 
hrough such a plan the activities of the 
\ssociation can be spread to the remot- 
of this great commonwealth. Most of 
tions have made a distinct advance al- 
long these lines. Through the county 
organizations or through city and 
teacher organizations our sections are 
carrying on much of their work. The 
ripe for the extension of such plans. 


tion 


the 


Legislative Activities 

has been great success attending the 
tive activities of the California Teachers’ 
tion. Without exception we have had a 
and friendly response from the legis- 
of this state, and when it has been nec- 
or us to appeal directly to the people 
e been met with a most cordial recep- 
) often members of our Association hold 


= conception regarding how legislation 


f 


red. Too often our members have been 
i to think that all that is necessary is 
‘ce our demands on the legislature. Too 


eachers think that demands upon boards 


ation, city councils, boards of supervis- 


d other representative bodies need only to 


de in order to have them complied with. 


egislative Committee of the California 


Associotion has never held such views. 


The real friends of education who have done 
the most for us in the legislature and in other 
official bodies are men and women who do not 
do things upon demand. They are the type of 
solid, substantial, honest citizens who do 
things only because they believe they are right. 
Nearly everything that we have secured in the 
way of legislation was secured because our 
work was well done before the legislature met; 
that a majority of the legislators and a ma- 
jority of the people were for our cause even 
before the matter was brought before the legis- 
lature. In my opinion it must continue to be so. 
The will of the people in reference to 
tional matters will be the will of the 
thoughtful, patriotic citizens who believe in 
things and do things because they are right 
and not because they are demanded by any 
person or organization of persons. We have 
been fortunate in California in having in po- 
sitions of authority large numbers of the type 
of citizens to which I have 
be successful only insofar 
operation and good will 
citizens, 


educa- 
honest, 


referred. We can 
as we have the 
and support of such 


co- 


We are now in the period of reconstruction. 
Business is undergoing reconstruction. Finances, 
transportation, trade are being readjusted. Dur- 
ing such a time every institution 
upon public revenues faces a critical situation. 
Such institutions will prosper only insofar 
they command the public confidence so strongly 
as to protect them against disaster. Only: inso- 
far aS we can command that confidence will the 
school revenues be adequately maintained. This 
is, therefore, a time when it is necessary for 
us to keep calm but courageous; to be thor- 
oughly reasonable and free from malice. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are under attack. The facts of the 
are all on our side. Even under the very 
liberal advances that have come to us in Cali- 
fornia, three to four years behind the increase 
in the cost of living, these advances are 
only equal to the excess in the cost of living 
as compared with that of six years ago. It is 
incumbent upon us to put forth every proper 
effort to continue to command the public con- 
fidence as we have in the past. Only by so doing 
can adequate salary schedules be maintained. 
This public confidence will continue only as 
our preparation for our work and our efficient 
application to our tasks command this con- 
fidence. In no case can we serve educational 
interests by political manipulation and intrigue. 


that depends 


as 


case 


now 


Salaried Officials 


There is a growing sentiment among the edu- 
cational organizations of this country in favor 
of salaried officials in charge of the work of 
teachers’ organizations. Undoubtedly there is 


much work that must be so done. Whenever a 
state or local organization develops 


national, 
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a membership running into many thousands 
there is a piece of work in each such organiza- 
tion that must be done by someone who de- 
votes his whole time to the activities of the 
organization. I wish to urge at this time, how- 
ever, that the teachers’ organizations in Cali- 
fornia shall not lose sight of the fact that paid 
officials cannot do the work of an association 
in its relation to the public; nor can they prop- 
erly do the work of the Association as to policy 
making. There has been a growing attitude on 
the part of members of this council against 
giving sufficient of their time and money, if 
need be, to the work of the council. Any further 
growth of such spirit will be disastrous. If 
willing to give liberally of 
their time and if need be of money in the way 
of expenses, to carry on the work of this and 
other teacher organizations, the work will not 
prosper. What I have to say is in no way a 
criticism of the employment of paid secretaries 
in charge of our large organizations. I believe 
such steps are imperative, but if there is any 
growth of the idea that such officials will re- 


teachers are not 
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lieve the rest of us of our share of pr 
bility in the activities of the Associ 
should be eliminated immediately. 

In stating to you at this time that n 
gations elsewhere make it impossible fo; 
again consider continuing in the presideney po 
this Association, I hope no one will thi; 
I am presumptuous and unmindful of th: 
honor that you have conferred upon me and 
the honor conferred upon anyone who 
chosen as president of this body. To my y 
there is no greater educational honor 
state and I am sure that no one exce: ne 
in his desire to serve the interests of teachers. 
My personal situation, however, is su 
other obligations, too long neglected t ig 
the devotion of from thirty to seventy days a 
year to the work of this organization, mus 
have my attention. So that, in order that ther 
may be no misunderstanding on the part of 
anyone, I am stating at this time the necessity 
of my retirement, but with a deep sense 
preciation of your hearty co-operation and 
bounded confidence. 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary 


HE Executive Secretary at this time begs 

to submit his annual report for the calendar 

year 1921, together with statement of the finan- 
cial condition as of December 31, 1921. 

To call your attention in detail to the results 

of the year’s work of the California Teachers’ 


Association is as unnecessary as it is impossi- 
ble. It is entirely fitting, however, that I re- 
view briefly the accomplishments of this or- 


ganization, and draw special attention to three 
or four of our major activities, and offer cer- 
tain recommendations for future effort and 
needed achievement. The endeavor will be to 
point out briefly some of our possibilities and 


limitations and make suggestions on the im- 
provement of the service. 
The growth of the Association numerically 


from a membership in 1920 of 10,870 to a total 
membership in 1921 of 14,012 shows an increase 
of nearly 29 per cent. The total volume of 
business transacted as reflected in our income 
was in 1920, $30,540.25; in 1921 it was $38,909.39, 
an increase of over 27 per cent. 

The chief asset of the C. T. A. is its member- 
ship. There is in no state in the Union a body 
of teachers better prepared for their work or 
more professionally minded than are the teach- 
ers of California. That there are as members 
of the C. T. A. so large a proportion of the 
teachers of the state is most gratifying and 
speaks well for the teaching body. Our lim- 
ited finances have made impossible the main- 
taining of a Secretary for field duties. A prop- 
erly directed membership campaign might eas- 
ily result in an 85 per cent to a 95 per cent 
membership of all teachers in the state. It is 
a fact also, as will be shown later in this re- 
port, that a greatly increased membership cou- 
pled with increased demands upon the office, 
thus calling for added drains upon our finances, 
and with no provision made for additional 
gources of income, would tend to decrease rather 
than enrich our treasury. 


There are in this Council a number of new 
members—those who are serving for 
time as representatives of the teachers 
state. These may not realize as fully as t) 
will later the demands that are made upon 
time, the energy and frequently the purses 
even, of Council members. That the California 
plan of organization has served as the mode! 
for state organizations throughout the Natio 
is due, not alone to the judgment and foresight 
of those who planned and carried into eff 
the present form of our Association, but 
is due as well to the splendid results achieved 
during the past dozen years. These results were 


the first 





made possible through the efforts of present 
members of this Council and of those wt 
served before them. It is entirely fitting that 
full credit be accorded these men and women 
who as individuals and as members of com- 


mittees have made notable contributions. I 
wish to publicly express to the members of this 
body my personal appreciation of their unsel- 
fish interest in their fellow members and in 
the schools and children of the state. But f 
the support, confidence and sympathy of this 





Council, the work during the past months, of 
the office I represent, would have been impos 
sible. That there be agreement as to details in 
policy and methods, is not necessary. 

must, however, after full discussion and con- 
sideration, be harmony of action on general 
principles and fundamental issues i! ving 
the best interests of the entire state. And there 
must be willingness to accord, each to th: er, 
an honesty of purpose as to motives in ring 


me 


action. Your Secretary wishes the members 0 
this Council to realize that he is fully sensible 
of the splendid support that has been ac- 
corded him. Without such support and ¢ ynfi- 
dence on the part of the Council he would not 
have had courage to continue thus long the 
campaign for the development of this orsan- 


ization, now only in its beginning, but which, 
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ff action and aggressive leadership, 

ried to a successful conclusion. 
nently proper and. fitting that I, at 
BD this t too, give expression to my apprecia- 
; so doing your recognition of the 
bly valuable service rendered during 
dozen years by President E. 
rely without compensation and with 
so! expenditures of considerable sums 
he has devoted far more time to our 
yn than even you of the Council can 
; ing no respecter of persons and with 
* ») personal ambitions to gratify, he has worked 
: minded in the interests of the entire 
results of his clear thought and ag- 
opessive action are recorded in many of those 
d legislative measures now upon our 
Rooks that make of teaching a profes- 
California. The teacher has had no bet- 
nd than E. Morris Cox and the history 
ation in California cannot be written 
according a large place to his justice, 

s fearlessness and his vision. 


Morris 


Our Legislative Record 


our legislative accomplishments the 
‘esident of this Association, has on a previous 
asion, made an admirable statement. Super- 
t Mark Keppel, Chairman of the Com- 
Constitutional Amendment No. 16, has 
th graphically the results of that portion 
- legislative accomplishment,—the chief 
mplishment in many years. The Superin- 
nt of Public Instruction, in his public ut- 
es has called attention to the work of 
ciation. In no state is there such per- 
derstanding and harmony of action be- 
tween the state school authorities and the vol- 
organized teachers as in California, this 
largely through the dominant personality and 
lu nal leadership of Hon. Will C. Wood. 
But the splendid results from educational leg- 
lat secured at the last and preceding ses- 
sions of the Legislature, have been had at no 
expenditure of money and personal effort 
part of a considerable number of peo- 
\Vhen our Association was weak and in- 
. » effective, its members scattered and harmony of 
B act dificult or impossible, each County or 
sroup of teachers worked independently 
juently at cross-purposes when dealing 
Legislature. Representatives of our 
n, when at Sacramento, were frequent- 
d upon with suspicion and sometimes 
tagonism. It seemed necessary to sup- 
the State Capitol an educational lobby 
so frequently done by other special in- 
Under the new order with a Council 
esentative body, a Board of Directors 
‘ I .-gislative Committee, presumed to speak 
: i entire teaching force, there developed 
| ; r part of the members of the Legislature, 
a ‘ence in our profession. A splendid fel- 
was soon noticeable. Instead of it be- 
essary for the representatives of the 
forees to hunt out the legislative mem- 
make an appeal for a hearing, the lat- 
id more often seek the educational rep- 
ve for advice and judgment. The mem- 
our legislative committee made it quite 
at the teaching bodies sought to offer 
‘ions rather than to coerce or threaten, 
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and that with only matters of state-wide im- 


port brought to the Legislature, these had been 
carefully scrutinized by all the teachers of the 
state and came to the Legislature 
united action. And if, during the past few 
years, the educational interests of this state 
have been dealt with more satisfactorily at the 
hands of the Legislature than was the case in 
the past, it is because they have made their 
appearance at Sacramento at certain opportune 


through 


times rather than to camp upon the ground 
during the entire session. With a united and 
willing membership, it has always been possi- 


ble to secure concert of action through letters, 
telegrams or personal 
emergency. 

This Council has no power and should not 
desire to prevent any person or group from 
carrying to the Legislature any legitimate pro- 
posal. Your Secretary feels, however, that he 
would be derelict in his duty did he not in this 
non-legislative year utter a word of warning 
as to the future. There are turbulent days ahead 
of us. Here in California, as well as elsewhere 
throughout the Nation, there is reaction setting 
in. At succeeding legislative sessions, effort will 
be directed not alone to prevent the passage of 
certain of our most desirable measures but to 
making ineffective some of the provisions 


assistance in times of 


now 


written into law. We must act as one member 
and not as many. The various sections of the 
Cc. T. A. should, through their local councils or 


executive committees, consider fully their legis- 
lative needs and pass the results of their de- 
liberations up to this body for discussion and 
decision. Once determination has been reached 
on a program of action, there should be no dis- 


senting by individual teachers or groups—no 


new program should be set up or additional 
measures proposed, It is the duty of each sec- 
tion through its membership to name to this 


body those in whom they have 
who can truly represent the 
this state. The legislative committee should 
then be vested with authority and aided in 


every way to carry through successfully a pro- 


confidence and 
best thinking in 


gram involving a few major measures only. 
While ours is a voluntary organizaticn, senti- 
ment should crystallize strongly against any 
section or teaching group sending to the Leg- 
islature representatives other than those offi- 
cially chosen by this body. There has been 
considerable discussion along this line during 


recent months. Both legislators and school peo- 
ple have brought before me repeatedly the need 
for reducing materially the number of 
who are presumed to represent the school in- 
terests at Sacramento. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction feels most seriously on this 
point and has conferred with me recently re- 
garding the same. If the legislative committee 
of this body is not thought competent to rep- 
resent the teachers of the state, it is quite 
proper that it should be retired and a new and 
competent committee named to do the work. 


those 


The Sierra Educational News 


In every state where the work of the State 
Educational Association is most effective, there 
is an official magazine that reaches each mem- 
ber regularly as part consideration of the fees 


paid; or the member pays a subscription price 
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in addition to the fee. In a state such as ours, 
the distance from north to south being greater 
than from Chicago to New York, an official 
magazine is essential to tie together all parts 
of the state, and to integrate the work of the 
various sections of the Association. Without it 
there would be no way of reaching the members 
with information of an official or professional 
nature. 


For some years the Sierra Educational News 
was more of a financial asset than at present. 
With the greatly increased cost of paper and 
printing, the margin as between advertising in- 
come and expense of publication has been 
reduced. With the cutting down of the size of 
the magazine during 1921, to 48 pages only, 
this as the result of the condition of our 
finances, it was difficult indeed to satisfy either 
advertiser or reader. Even today the magazine 
is a source of income and it must be realized 
that without it a bulletin of some sort would 
be necessary. Certain of our people have re- 
peatedly raised the question as to the desira- 
bility of greater emphasis in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News upon matters of local interest 
throughout the state, thus reducing if neces- 
sary, to bulletin size, rather than the inclusion 
of one or more articles each month, having to 
do with the larger problems of education. There 
are a number of state publications that issue 
in the form of bulletins and carry mainly mat- 
ters of local interest, reports of meetings and 
the like. But such a bulletin, appealing not to 
the national but to the local advertiser only, 
would not draw advertising at the rate per 
page we now receive. The Sierra Educational 
News in this regard has a fortunate geographic 
location. By carrying each month articles of 
general interest, and through following out a 
definite editorial policy, we are able to secure 
considerable national advertising at a rate 
much higher than most local advertisers could 
afford to pay. It is an open question as to 
whether a small bulletin even might not cost 
the members more than does the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. In the open market, $2.00 is the 
very least for which the News could be pur- 
chased. 

So far as the educational side of the Sierra 
Educational News is concerned, our problem 
seems to be one of weighing values and giving 
a just proportion of space to all sections of the 
state and to all educational interests, state and 
national. With the increased financial help that 
should be forthcoming from larger member- 
ship fees, the magazine should be so expanded 
as to better satisfy all requirements in these 
regards. The California Teachers’ Association 
should be satisfied with nothing less than the 
very best educational journal in the country. 
Needless to say, any educational magazine wor- 
thy the name, must have a definite policy; it 
must give attention to timely phases of our 
work; it must plan its issues in advance; it 
must aim at a program of progress and for 
the realization of the same; it must not bring 
persons into prominence but it must discuss 
policies and principles. State-wide issues should 
be given attention over neighborhood doings. 

Our office has long felt the need for a series 
of conferences to canvass the situation. Our 


Advisory Editorial Board stands ready 
in every way possible. Little can b. ‘ 
plished through correspondence. We neq cc 
to convene the editorial board from time 
time. Reference will be made to expeng 
of money for this purpose later in the rv; 


Registration and Placement Bureny 


No activity of our State Associati 
greater significance than is the Reg 
Bureau and none calls for more detailed 
and closer attention. Properly conducted jt 
tremendous value to the schools, the chilq 
and the teachers of the state. Under wro; 
rection it would do much to create tur: 
dissension in the ranks of the frater: 
would prove a source of loss instead of be. 
coming self-supporting. No question ever bp. 
fore the Council was canvassed more carefy 
or now needs more searching analy 
that of the Bureau. 

In a sense its organization was experiment 
ours being the first such Bureau to be placed 
under the direction of a State Teachers’ Agso- 
ciation, In the beginning our Association ¢ 
over a private agency or co-operativ: 
that had been in existence for some years, pur- 
chased outright all equipment and records and 
engaged for part-time services the former ma: 
ager of this co-operative enterprise, to dirs 
actively the work of the Registration Bureau 
of the C. T. A. After careful study of the prob- 
lem during the more than two years of opera- 
tion we have found it necessary to effect con- 
siderable reorganization in plans and met 
of handling the work. We now have some a 
preciation, growing out of our experience, of 
the details involved and the time, money and 
energy necessary to perfect the organization 
Careful handling of the finances during this | 
riod by Assistant Secretary Mabel Boggess, h 
enabled us to bring the Bureau to this p 
without a deficit. It was apparent, however, be- 
fore the close of the preceding year, that the 
registration fee of $5.00 for high schoo! teach- 
ers and administrators and $3.00 for teachers in 
the elementary schools was not sufficient to 
carry the work. This year, therefore, there was 
added an alternative plan go that instead of 
paying a fee, the teacher may elect to pay a 
commission of 2% per cent of the first years 
salary provided a position is secured. The com- 
mission charged by private agencies is 5, 5% 
or 5% per cent. The present fee for high 1 
teachers is $7.50 and for teachers in elementary 


is 





schools $5.00. A given teacher may not join the 
Bureau under both plans, but must cho: one. 
Our experience thus far has demonstrated 


that if the Bureau can command the confidence 
and support of the teacher-employing bodies in 
the state it will prove a marked success. W? 
must, however, do the maximum of business for 
the minimum of overhead in order to place the 
Bureau on a self-supporting basis. We are now 
well into the third year and will need tle eX- 


perience that the next months will brine, t? 
demonstrate clearly our strengths and weak- 
nesses. It is necessary during the summer 
months to open a branch office at Berkely !" 
connection with the Summer Session t the 


University. Superintendents and principals nat- 
urally come to Berkeley during the Summer 














THE 


Sess , secure teachers and here they find 
of the Appointment Secretary and the 
achers’ agencies. Mr. James A. Barr 
voting more of his time to our Asso- 
an has been the 


vase heretofore and 


sting himself especially in the work 
ireau. The results of his efforts are 
being felt. Large credit is due Mr. 


Ww. | iscock, for two years the Chairman of 

neil Committee on Registration and 
| t Bureau. He gave unstintingly of his 
time and now stands ready as do many others 
in the state, to lend any assistance possible. 


\ Secretary has been most anxious that 
the energy and time spent and experience 
eained at the central office during the more 
than two years that the Bureau has been estab- 
lished. should be utilized in establishing the 
Registration work in conjunction with the 
branch office of the California Teachers’ As- 


s ition already authorized for Southern Cali- 
fornia. We must prevent lost motion and cut 
as much as possible. Preliminary work 
is necessary, consisting of correspondence, send- 
of blanks, tabulating replies, card cata- 

cing of applicants, personal interviews, listing 
of vacancies, copying of credentials, ete. It will 


expense 


gf ou 


be necessary for one of our Assistant Secre- 
tar to install the records in conformity with 
the system now in use in the central office. 
This will be in the interest of economy and effi- 
cient and will save time and prevent errors 
that otherwise might develop. 


Branch State Headquarters in the South 
With the forward step taken by the Southern 
Section in naming a full time Secretary, it is 
clear that the action of the State Council at its 
ne last fall was most timely. An earlier 
was reaffirmed, authorizing the opening 
in 1 Angeles of a branch headquarters of 
the C. T. A. at as early a date as possible and 
not ter than May 1, 1922. Through co-opera- 
e Southern headquarters of the state of- 
| the office of the Southern Section, both 


I be econducted more economically than 
eitl could be conducted alone. Such co-opera- 
tion, too, would be to the advantage both of 
the tate and the section. For several years 
the has been in contemplation such a Branch 
} 


leadquarters of the C. T. A. The project met 
th approval at the annual meeting in April, 
1918. At that time a committee with power to 
is appointed, with Miss Sara L. Dole as 
chairman, The appointment of this committee 
nfirmed at the Board meeting immediate- 
'y tollowing the Council session. Much pre- 
y work was done by this committee, only 
funds preventing the establishment of 
he office during the year following. Miss Dole 
‘ed progress at the annual meeting, April, 
Vith the organization of the Registration 
‘lacement Bureau in 1920 and the subse- 
qu decision to locate a branch of the Bureau 
1 South as soon as sufficient funds and ex- 


of 


pe e would justify and when the organ- 
12 had been perfected, there was seen 
add reason for our Southern branch. With 
8 branch headquarters we can better care 
fi 'vertising in that section and circulation 
: for the Sierra Educational News can be 
ne 


eadily adjusted. The Executive Secretary 
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or one of his associates should be in An- 
geles and throughout the district included in 
the Southern Section much more than has been 
possible heretofore. With headquarters 
lished there, the contact can 
made and work carried on 


Los 


estab- 
more readily be 


economically by us 


when in the South, as our members will know 
where to reach us. 
Teachers’ Reading Circle 
Professional growth during service is essen- 
tial, if our professional standards are to be 
maintained and advanced. California has been 


most backward both as to the establishment of 
reading courses for teachers and for children. 
Many states have introduced reading circle 
work for teachers, with professional credit al- 
lowed. This is sometimes given under the aus- 
pices of the State Teachers’ Association or again 
directed by the University or the State Edu- 
cation Department. Superintendent Will Wood 
is most anxious that such courses for teachers 
be inaugurated under the leadership of our As- 
sociation and has conferred with me recently on 
this subject. At the same time he is desirous 
that credit for work covered in these 
should be allowed by the State University either 
through its extension division or through some 
other channel. For some three years our office 
has been collecting data on this subject from 
every state in the Union. Dr. Boone has made 
an exhaustive study of the reading circle as it 
is carried on in the various states and 
report upon the matter more in detail. 


courses 


will 


Financial Problems 

In common with all organizations or lines of 
business, a proper foundation is necessary and 
adequate financing required to carry on the 
work. In the beginning of our Association, all 
requirements of the Secretary’s office could be 
met by a force of two people. Little by little 
the duties of the office have expanded. Service 
in numerous lines is required and the requests 
made through one or another channel are con- 
stantly increasing. In the same way demands 
upon the treasury increase. The individual item 
means comparatively slight drain in time or 
money. It is the total or cumulative that counts. 
Each succeeding need or request has been glad- 
ly met so far as funds permitted, as all must 
realize fully that service to its members is the 
chief excuse for existence of such an organiza- 
tion as ours. These demands have grown stead- 
ily until their aggregate is beyond the appre- 
ciation of those not in close touch with the ecn- 
tral office. By thus assuming obligations en- 
tirely legitimate and in the interest of our As- 
sociation, we have constantly incurred addi- 
tional expenditures, at the same time providing 
no increased sources of revenue. It has some- 
times been argued that a campaign for a 100 
per cent membership would yield sufficient rev- 
enue to care for our needs. We have frequently 
pointed out in this connection that in an or- 
ganization such as ours, with the membership 
fee below a required minimum, that increasing 
the number of members beyond a given point 
only tended to produce a deficit. Where the fee 
is entirely too meagre in proportion to demands 
imposed and service rendered and especially 


when this fee covers as well annual subscrip- 
the subscription 


tion to a monthly magazine, 
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cost of which in the open market would be 
fully equal to the total fee charged, it can read- 
ily be understood that a proper balance must 
be maintained between income and service. 
And let it be 
coming 


remembered that we have been 
through a period when increased costs 
of living prevailed and when it was found neces- 
Sary to teachers’ salaries everywhere. 
business world for positions 
similar to a number of those in our Associa- 
tion have increased still more. As stated by us 
in another connection, during all these after- 
war years, ours is perhaps the only educational 
entity in the state which, with no increased 
sources of income, has endeavored to maintain 
past standards and has held intact its person- 
nel. This, without larger resources, it cannot 
much longer hope to do, much less assume ad- 
ditional obligations that are constantly crowd- 
ing upon us. Any increase in funds, 
that we may hope to enjoy in 1923, 
not merely to developing current 


increase 
Salaries in the 


therefore, 
will apply 
work, but 


must pay for past achievement. Because of the 
desire of your Executive Secretary to bring 
your Association to a point where it would 


be financially sound, he has gathered around 
him as associates a number of men and women 
entirely devoted to the organization, who have 
constantly sacrificed themselves for the 
interests. 


larger 


Our Personnel 


At this time I cannot too strongly offer my 
word of appreciation to our Associate Editor. 
Dr. Boone has no superior in America today 
in facility to use the editorial pen to the ad- 
vantage of his readers. His reviews of new and 
important books find nation-wide comment. 
Without his assistance the Sierra Educational 
News could not have survived during the past 
three years, It is only because of the sacrifices 
of the man and the impressing of his strong 
personality upon the magazine, that sufficient 
life and vitality were introduced into the small 
compass of 48 pages during 1921 to keep it from 


disintegrating. My humiliation has been com- 
plete when I permitted myself to dwell upon 
the pitiably small honorarium accorded Dr. 
3oone, knowing full well that no salary paid 
in the university today is too large to secure 
equal service to that rendered your Associa- 


tion by him. 

Mr. James A. Barr is the acknowledged leader 
in educational publicity the country over. Many 
experts in his line in the commercial world re- 


ceive several times the salary he enjoys. His 
interest in our organization and satisfaction 
in the work keep him with us. It is largely 


through his efforts that the Sierra Educational 
News has for years carried more advertising 
than has any educational magazine in America, 
save only the Normal Instructor and the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal; and this advertising 
is at a rate per page in excess of that paid to 
any educational magazines save these two. 
Without this advertising income secured at a 
minimum of overhead, our Association would 
long ago have been forced to drop some of its 
activities or have ceased to function on a $2.00 
membership fee. 

Assistant Secretary Mabel Boggess, possessed 
of superior ability in all that makes for suc- 
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cess in conducting an office where th: 
are of a professional nature not only 
quire the keenest business insight 
ment, has today a fuller understandin 
conditions, needs and possibilities tha: 
other member of our staff. Little by li! 
has been thrust upon her the details of 
bership circulation that has now rea: { 
point where it requires the entire att. 

a competent person. The joining of m« ! 
varying intervals during the year and 
stant shifting of teachers from place 
create a mailing list situation equaled 

in no other organization or publicatio nd 
her direction, there has developed, too, a sy 
tem of bookkeeping and accounting « 
and modern in every particular. Expert 
that with the segregation on our book 
separate accounts for the Sierra Edu 
News, general Association activities, specig 
legislative work and the Registrati : 
Placement Bureau, and the allocation of pr 
portionate receipts and expenditures, that oy 
business is more complicated than that of many 
organizations where the volume of business js 
much greater. This work, too, with the at- 
tendant billing, filing, drawing and ente: 
vouchers, banking and the like, is now a 
time position for a trained accountant. He 
peated refusal of tempting positions elsewher 
the last only recently as office manager 

of the largest automobile concerns in San Fran- 
cisco, at nearly twice her present salary, is en- 
tirely in our interest. 

And the officers have, because of their appr 
ciation of the tremendous possibilities 
California Teachers’ Association, stood by us 
giving many times their evenings, Saturday 
ernoons, Sundays and holidays freely and wit 
out complaint, that we might meet the many 
requests coming to us for service, and hop: 
build up a reserve, against the emergency 
is bound to occur; and always they have heart- 
ened the Secretary by their firm faith that as 
California has been the acknowledged leader 
in educational organization in the Nation, that 
sooner or later our membérs would, thro\ 
payment of a more adequate fee, advance sti 
further the work for which this 
should exist. 








organizatio! 


Budget 
For several years our office has been 
oring to develop the business side of this or- 
ganization on a strictly budget plan. We wer 
enabled to make a beginning in this 1918 
We said in our annual report of April t 
year: 





“Modern methods of conducting any busi- 


ness enterprise, dictate that a budget sys- 
tem should be in force wherever it is «t all 
possible. Especially should the budget sys- 
tem prevail where the business has én 
conducted for a period of years or whiere 
the income is quite fully established or may 
with a fair degree of certainty be esti- 


mated. This holds whether the 
business be great or small.” 


volu 


One of the great difficulties we have found 
in working upon a budget system is th oem 
ing unavoidable delay each year in securing 


data upon which to prepare a statement of the 
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d expenditures. Meeting as they do 

fall or just preceding the New Year, 

5 aie s of the C. T. A. are not able to re- 
cenit’ t memberships until well into the year. 

we may be several weeks or months 

vy year before we have all information 
aa to possible sources of income, Then 
W budget prepared and presented, there 
sy n each year new demands for the 
j e of funds not provided for in the 
bud nd this has necessitated limiting ap- 
ns for certain activities in order to 

new requirements. To be of greatest 

valu budget should be prepared several 
months in advance of the date on which it be- 
ns eo into effect. The income and expen- 
jitures must then be checked month by month 
er that there may be no deficit at the 

ven year. For this reason the budget 

is presented to the Board of Directors 
entative form, at a meeting February 4, 
completed form yesterday, April 7, is of 

mu ess value than should be the budget for 
ich should now be in course of prep- 

The budget should be presented 

the Executive Secretary and the au- 


thorized Budget Committee for full considera- 
tion, not at the annual meeting in April but 
at the Council meeting in the fall. It is for this 

ison that I am now discussing the needs for 
determining the basis of income for the year 


we cannot determine the main features 
of income and expense months in advance we 


— cannot hope to work in other than a transitory 
s fas The well established business enterprise 
¥ ead months and sometimes. several 
; years. A hand-to-mouth policy will not secure 
p adequate results. In this connection I wish to 


edge the great help rendered by Miss 
ivis, who as Chairman of the Budget 


| Committee has given time on a number of oc- 

c sions to go over the business of the office 

" - most irefully; has had frequent conferences 
. éUWit \ssistant Secretary Miss Boggess, with 

Mr. Staehling, the Auditor, and with the Ex- 

ecut Secretary, and is prepared to reply to 


es on the management of the financial 
the methods in use, 
quite proper also, that to Mr. C. C. 
our Auditor, the thanks of the Asso- 
given. Representing as he does one 
irgest accounting firms in the United 
Sti the time he accords us, if paid for as 
I mmercial world, would be several times 
vance we make him. Mr. James B. Da- 
Ss «N nd Mr. L. B. Avery kindly agree to 
= Cl very bill and voucher made out each 
mor before these receive the signatures of 
and Secretary. These gentlemen de- 


d have our sincere gratitude. 








B Permanent Sinking Fund 

i ill, I am sure, not consider out of place 
3 ! ‘imed, further reference to the need for 
é ‘ ishing a sound financial foundation, look- 
S I vard the creation of a permanent fund, 
: t receive material additions from year to 
d his annual report of April, 1917, your 


took occasion to state as follows: 


4 organization can claim to be conduct- 
a safe financial margin that does not 





provide a sinking fund that can be called 

upon in case of emergency. Our Association 

has never*been placed upon such strong 

financial basis. The matter should be given 

earnest consideration.” 

In his annual report of a year later, your 
Secretary stated: 

“When your Secretary assumed office no 
beginning had been made to set aside 
moneys for the permanent fund so wisely 
provided for in the By-laws nor has any 
money to this day (April, 1918) been put 
into a permanent fund. It is neither good 
ethics nor sound business. economy to go 
forward thus. The argument so frequently 
made that the C. T. A. is not a money-mak- 
ing institution has no relevancy. aig 
Had sufficient and early provision for such 
fund been made it would have been unnec- 
essary to call upon the teachers for special 
contributions to finance the referendum 
campaign in case of Assembly Bill 1013." 
Since that time a beginning has been made, 

but with no additional sources of income and 
with the increased demands for expenditure, 
the building up of this permanent fund is well 
nigh impossible. We have, to be sure, $300.00 
invested in Liberty Bonds. 


Appropriations for Committee Work 

Your Secretary has repeatedly emphasized the 
need for sufficient funds to finance the work of 
important committees of this Council. Con- 
structive and far-reaching reports are difficult 
or impossible to prepare if investigations have 
to be made hurriedly or entirely through cor- 
respondence. There should be funds at the dis- 
posal of each committee as is the case in the 
National Council of Education and in a num- 
ber of our state educational associations. Com- 
mittee members or members of sub-committees 
should be convened when occasion requires. 
Funds should then be available for publishing 
the reports that they may be distributed to 
members and discussed at the meetings. May I 
again emphasize that these reports should be 
printed in advance of the meeting at which 
they are to be discussed and sent to Council 
members as is done in scientific organizations, 
historical associations and the like. Such dis- 
cussions will result in more timely action than 
would be the case if consideration must be 
given on the floor by those who have not before 
studied these reports. 


Delegates to the N. E. A. 

Through resolution last April it was decided 
to pay the expenses of the State Director and 
of the President and Secretary of this body as 
delegates to N. E. A. meetings. At that time 
provision had not been made to carry all this 
expense but it was recognized as a real need, 
Ample provision should be made in our budget 
to pay such expenses. It would seem that the 
time is opportune for emiphasis in the N. E, A. 
of the State Association. Adequate headquar- 
ters should be maintained and every effort 
made by California to do her share in develop- 
ing the national association. 


The Increased Fee 
In the campaign for an increased fee in the 


‘ 
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Association, much greater interest was mani- 
fest on the part of teachers in general than 
those who were not active in the work imagine, 
Only occasionally was there an_ individual 
teacher or group who, after realizing fully 
what could be accomplished with a larger fee, 
was unfavorable to the increase. The sentiment 
can readily be analyzed in the vote of the teach- 
ers in the Central Coast Section at Santa Cruz 
and the North Coast Section at Eureka in their 
annual conventions assembled. Without argu- 
ment or pleading, there was placed before these 
teachers a statement of what could be accom- 
plished with the $3.00 and with the $5.00. In 
each instance there was a unanimous vote for 
the $5.00 and this not half heartedly. I have 
never seen greater enthusiasm displayed at any 
teacher assemblage than at Santa Cruz when the 
vote for $5.00 was taken, and the teachers at the 
North Coast Section were almost equally en- 
thusiastic. Members of these Associations rep- 
resent in a large degree rural districts and 
small towns and they perhaps see more clearly 
than do those in the larger centers the value of 
organization and what the Association has done 
for them and what they can do for themselves 
through strengthening their own organization. 
The vote on the $3.00 fee in the Bay, (the Cen- 
tral, which met subsequently), Northern and 
Southern sections shows also an overwhelm- 
ing desire for progress in this regard and the 
vote for $5.00 was very encouraging. The $3.00 
fee will become effective for the year 1923. 
Teachers’ Emergency Loan Fund 

A special fund should be provided looking to- 
ward the creation of a Teacher Emergency Loan 
Fund to be used in cases of dire distress. This 
would have no relation to the work of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Salary law. No publicity 
is given, of course, to such cases, but they are 
more frequent than most of us imagine. A sum 
not to exceed 10c for each member should be 
set aside and in a period of ten years a con- 
siderable amount will be had in the aggregate. 
An amount of $500, $1000 or $1500 per year 
would, in ten years, develop into a considerable 
sum, which, loaned at a savings bank rate of 
interest even, would safeguard the fund and 
provide assistance when needed to those who 
are bearing the burden in the heat of the day. 
This fund should be administered by our Board 
of Directors or by a special board acting under 
corporate law. Frequently teachers are inca- 
pacitated and have heavy hospital expenses 
with financial resources exhausted. Many times 
these people hesitate to ask for charity or gra- 
tuities. Certainly, the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation should do no less for its members than 
is done by other organizations and by many 
institutions of learning. 

If your Secretary has appeared at times close- 
fisted and over-conservative in the expenditures, 
it is only because of a too great optimism on 
his part in the beginning, in willingness to as- 
sume obligations that should not have been 
taken on until adequate finances were forth- 
coming. Nor has he until the past year, been 
sufficiently aggressive in a campaign for in- 
creasing the funds, especially through the pro- 
posed increase in the membership fee. And 
moreover, one cannot afford to handle less care- 


fully funds gathered in part from t} 
constantly sacrifice in order to make hh 
meet, than when dealing with one’s 


In planning for the year ahead yo, 
tary has worked under the assumpt 
those chosen by the teachers of this 
represent them, think in terms of bu 
well as of professionalism. Constant 
ing or planning for the present only 
financial disaster and professional d 
tion. It is essential therefore if this 


tion is to maintain itself that those who gs} 


assume the aggressive leadership lay 
time plans for the future. 


Summary 
To summarize, it would seem that 
ning for 1923 we need to: 
(1) Build up a permanent fund to 
in any emergency such as may ar 
any time. 


t 


(2) Strengthen the “Sierra Educational News 
both as to size of magazine and quality 


the matter published. 
(3) Add to our staff such personnel 


permit us to handle properly the work 


we are required to do. Field and 
tive work as well as office duties 
manding attention. 

(4) Provide for funds for the work 


Committees of the Council; for cony 
the committee members and for printi: 


the results of their investigations 
form of reports. 


(5) Provide more adequately to meet th: 


penses of our delegates to the N. Ib 


(6) Provide for the publication from tim 
time of bulletins on such special subj}: 


as Shall be called for by the teaching 


i 


also the publication of bulletins and 


ports during the sessions of the 
ture, 

(7) Create surpluses to be used to f 
meetings of the Board of Direct: 
convene the Advisory Editorial Boa 
take care in part of the needs of th: 


ident in the interest of the Associati 
(8) Create in the future an emergenc) 


fund for needy teachers. 
(9) Organize in time a teachers’ reading 
Even for 1923, if the maximum sha! 
the $3.00 accrues to the state, this mo 
hardly suffice to take care of standard 


ties and betterments, much less to per! 


the additional provisions noted above 
the essentials. It cannot be denied t! 
sections of the Association are in need 0! 
to carry on their work. Our first consid 
however, should be to so strengthen th: 


Pres- 


¢ 


t 





tio 


parent 


association that our efforts in a statewid 


be not dissipated, for without a vigorous 


ated body these sections become weak a! 


effective. Unless the C. T. A. as the par 


sociation can be properly strengthene: 


financed under right leadership, it wil! 


little that the sections of the Associat 
come strong locally or that special or 
tions or groups of teachers develop nu 
strength or financial independence. 


In view of the need for more funds, 
mendation is here made that in the divi: 


r 


way 
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fee for 1923, the proportion of three to 
and section, 
at present. This would yield $2.25 per 
75 cents per member 
may lead unitedly 
clear vision that even a larger fee may 
the future. 
Teachers’ 


faith that 
Association 
be found 
and where 


there in a democracy must rest the 


2 


THE C. T. A. MEMBERSHIP 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Associate Editor 


early a century teachers here and there 
United States, 
» practiced a form of co-operative ef- 
mprovement through voluntary organ- 
statewide, 


or smaller 


country-wide. 
achinery was simple and their meetings 
assemblies, publicity 
education, 
training. 
maintained such 
tion, which, in 1909, became the nucleus 
vas absorbed by the plan of reorganiza- 


teachers 


Teachers’ 
wn as the C. T. 
therefore, 


Association 
A.) in substantially its 
existence 
Roughly, it contemplates a state- 
nrollment of teachers who can plan 
and speak as a 
geographical 


calls for 
divisions 
distribu- 
teachers make advantageous; a central 
composed of representatives of affiliated 

central office and a full-time paid sec- 
manager 
magazine owned by, and 
Association—in Califor- 
Educational 


I—CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


Members 


Association entitle 
this official paper. Since its birth in 1909, 
states have reorganized 
plan, and three more have it under con- 
the organization, 


the member 


maintains a Registration 
sureau for its members; it publishes oc- 


important bulletins, 


Tis ale 


and through per- 
timely committees of the Council 
the sections maybe), carries on educa- 
and legislative 
It is quite within mod- 
to say that not all other influences com- 
accomplish so 
cliorate teaching conditions in California 
this state-wide society—having common 
working together under concordant 
nent, and with good will 
law-makers. 


i ee eat 


administrative 


prac 


sus 


oe 


ee 


among them- 
A consistent 


BS 
b 
e 
a 


policy of many has proved, in California, very 
effective. 
The Organization 


The California Teachers’ Association began 
with four geographical sections,—the then ex- 
isting California Teachers’ Association (now 
the Bay Section), the Southern Section, the Cen- 
tral Section and the Northern Section. In 1918-19 
was organized the Central Coast section; and 
in 1921, one on the North Coast. Naturally, in 
one of the largest states, 1000 miles in length, 
with two populous centers, of many sparsely 
and unequally settled counties and the sections 
composed of them, both the number of teach- 
ers and the number of Association members are 
very unequal. The teaching positions range 
from 3 in Alpine County to 609 in Sacramento, 
same section; from 33 in Mariposa to 1105 in 
Fresno, same section; from 64 in Inyo to 6645 in 
Los Angeles County. The Bay Section, comprising 
twelve counties, taken with the Southern Sec- 
tion of nine counties, practically one-third of 
the total, approximately one-fourth the area, 
and 72 per cent of the teachers, are thus yoked 
up with the four sections among the remaining 
37 counties, with 28 per cent of the state's 
teachers. This condition involves a weakness 
that is a challenge; a strength that is a respon- 
sibility, calling for service whose goal is the 
state, not the locality. It will appear, upon re- 
flection, to emphasize the need for a central 
body to effect a solidarity among teachers, 
some means of unifying educational and civic 
sentiment, such as a state-wide 100 per cent 
membership in an association is designed to 
foster. To accomplish these purposes, however, 
it is needful that the membership be really all- 
embracing. That this has not yet been accom- 
plished is known to none better than to you, 
the members of the C. T. A. Central Council. 
This report is the result of a somewhat critical 
study of our membership and its distribution. 
In the following table is given the proportion of 
members to teachers, 1918-1922: 


AND C. T. A. MEMBERS, 1918-1922 


1919 1920 1921 1922 Gain % 
20,047 20,387 22,074 23,748 24.3 
8,680 10,864 14,012 15,188 64.7 
43.3 53.3 63.1 64.4 


It is unfortunate that records are lacking to 
complete the comparative showing from 1909, 
when the Association was formed. There were 
reported in that year 10,871 teachers in the 
state and 8000 members in the old association; 
a vigorous body, loyal to the profession and 
solicitous for its future; hopeful of improve- 
ment and forward-looking. It was out of such 
soil the new growth sprang. The figures show, 
1909-1922, an increase of the teaching staff of 
122.5 per cent, and of Association membership 
of 94.7 per cent. Since 1917-18 the teachers have 
increased 24.3 per cent, and the membership 
64.7 per cent. Whatever slump there was from 
1909 to 1918 was due, in part, doubtless, in the 
early years, to a feeling of uncertainty in the 
new organization; later to the interruptions of 
the war conditions. Moreover, whatever added 
membership there was, at the all-too-low an- 
nual fee, in the face of greatly increased cost 





of living, labor, and especially printing, added 
to, rather than relieved the financial embar- 
rassment of both the office and the teachers, 

In the years from 1918 to the present, the 
percentage of C. T. A. members among the 
total number of teachers has increased from 
41.5 per cent to 64.4. The relatively slower in- 
crease of members since 1920-21 need not be 
surprising. There has been a large increase in 


the number of teachers; for two or three years 
there were employed more than the usual pro- 
portion of inexperienced persons who were 
probably less permanently interested in the pro- 
fession. Further, the Central Section being com- 
pelled by an epidemic to postpone its meeting 
till later Spring, the figures used here are those 
for last year. Members from other sections are 
being, now, scatteringly received. So thatthe re- 
port must be taken as approximate only. At 
no time can the office give exact numbers, only 
the number reported. 

Notwithstanding six states (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Texas) ex- 
ceed California in population, but three of them 
have as large a state association membership as 
has California. Five states exceed our member- 
ship, and four of them have adopted our form 
of organization. 

Apart from total membership, interest at- 
taches to its distribution. In the accompanying 
table the record is given for the Association as 
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it is not easy to reach them except in t! 
centers, ana individual teachers must be 
if the Association sense is to be cultiy 
maintained. Hence, the energy and ent) 
and clerical faithfulness of the Secreta 
vital factor in membership gathering. 
the larger Sections, and especially thos, 
ing a large territory, should have for s: 
if possible, one who can have a certain 
time to actively participate in working 
membership in his bailiwick. The orga 
must be conceived to exist, not for the in 
ment of its members only, but for the lif 
the entire teaching body of the state, I} 
institution interested in promoting educat 
in California. Inefficient or incompetent 
porizing teachers anywhere lower the eff 
and ready support and educational ideals of 
of them, even the best. The habit of sery 
quired by teachers in the 


interest of saving 
the institutions of civilization is no less needed 
in California, and in every county of Ca 


nia. A united front of teachers only can 
plish this result. And those who are already 
members of the C. T. A. may influence to 
pathetic interest those who are not member: 
There are six counties.in three sections (Cen. 
tral, North Coast and Northern) that report no 
members, yet there are 300 teachers emp| 
Three other (mountain) counties, from 
teaching positions, report but 23 members 





Add- 
a whole and for the several sections from ed to the occasional unwise performance of his 
1917-18 to 1921-22. function by the local secretary, it is be 
TABLE II—C. T. A. MEMBERSHIPS 
Years 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 Gail 
Bay Section 2,006 2,326 2,758 3,996 3,902 94 
Central Section es 589 463 383 834 714 21 
Central Coast Section 121 433 606 628 647 $43 
Northern Section ...................... 546 557 751 1,014 1,354 147 
North Coast Section ee Not organized 2 408 
Southern Section 4,962 4,861 6,366 7,538 8,163 64 
Totals 8,224 8,640 10,864 14,012 15,188* 64.5 
Here is noted the inevitable inequality in sec- noted that of the 58 counties, 36 have superin- 
tion numbers, ranging, at present, from less tendents whose names are not on our ks 
than 400 in the new North Coast section to 8240 Maybe this explains the sometime apathy 
in the Southern. The unequal growth is even teachers. Beside the counties that have no mem- 
more remarkable; from 36 per cent in the Cen- bers, there are 19 that enroll less than 5! per 
tral to 445 per cent in the Central Coast. As cent of their force, 9 of them less than one- 
will appear elsewhere, the section areas differ third. 
greatly; from 4 counties in each of the Coast Lack of adequate financing has made impos- 
s2ctions to 23 in the Northern. Any considera- sible that close contact of the centra iffice 
tion of this condition must regard the active with the several districts that would be de- 
ir.terest agd clerical efficiency of the local secre- sirable. In so large a state as ours a repre- 
ta.ries. The soliciting and recording of mem- sentative from the Executive's office should be 
berships, the collection and prompt forwarding in the field much of the time. The as: ance 
oi fees to the central office and the careful would more than pay for itself in added rev- 
bookkeeping depend wholly upon the local sec- enue; it would make the 100 per cent member- 
retary. Theoretically, the best time for taking ship an encouraging prospect; it would tend 
memberships is at the annual section meeting. to unify and strengthen the influence the 
Bat the times for these gatherings are not uni- teaching body in the state, and bring into it 
form, being distributed through the year from some hundreds of teachers who are alien trom 
October to March. One section, because of the the standards and activities of the member 
great territory covered, holds biennial meetings organizations. They need this touch with thelr 
only. Seldom are all of the teachers present at fellows, and the Association needs their -op- 
any meeting. In some counties, because of the eration. 
distances to be covered, and often lack of trans- As growing out of this study, I ventu) pon 
portation facilities (in mountain’ regions), some reflections concerning the more ec mic 
teachers, however much interested, find attend- handling of the membership list, and t! col- 
ance difficult or impossible. Between meetings lection of fees. First, it would be more « ne 


*As we go to press, April 25th, the total 


number 


of members 


is 15,639. 
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the office if the meetings of the several 
at might be held about the same time of 
probably some time before the holi- 
subscription year, beginning January 
be uniform, Now subscriptions are com- 
s almost every month of the year. The 
a n office of time and expense would be 
ippreciable. Many memberships are classed as 
aneous, aS taken in an irregular way, 
the service of the local secretary, but 
eant to the office direct. There are more than 
1, on our list now. 

accompanying check list of teachers and 
rs is as complete as can now be made. 
; indicative of the distribution of members 
hers in the several Sections. (The Sec- 

office invites corrections.) 


BLE III—TEACHERS-MEMBERS BY 
COUNTIES 


Bay Section 
Delegates to Council, 15. 


Teach- Mem- 








ers. bers. % 

meda . 2368 1630 69.2 
Contra Costa 395 174 44, 
Lake 57 13 24.5 
Marin 174 172 99. 
Napa 116 111 96. 
San Francisco . . 1914 417 22.3 
San Joaquin .. 501 281 55.6 
San Mateo ... 257 170 66.1 
Santa CAPE ccAscscdccnn Bs 715 463 64.7 
Sonoma . wiakeccnshsiite 432 108 25. 
Stanislaus 373 353 95. 
’ mne 67 10 1.5 

‘otals .. 7369 3902 52.9 


Central Section 
Delegates 5. 











PYOSNO. ccc5itec ke een . 1105 483 43.7 
BGP: ac citecoaeee ceceecesieade ee 11 
Kings , ; 174 100 26.4 
M 1 ce 48 39. 
Mariposa : 33 3 
Merced ? 200 5 
: é 470 64 13.6 
tals . . 2585 714 27.7 
Central Coast Section 
Delegates 4. 
FOP) 5a / . 3218 192 88. 
Bente) i acme 70 68 97.1 
s us Obie. SS 192 90. 
Cres 632 eS 195 99. 
tals . namediidedlantetcae «Ge 647 92.3 
Northern Section 
Delegates 7. 
Si “anaes dnd 
Y Src ees Bak 69 12 17.4 
: Lsabtla titties gt wotica als: = Gna 143 61.6 
OTR 55 eS ee 62 32 51.6 
= Sitsssccee ee aoa sd aoe 89 65 73.9 
BGO oc ee ee eee! 72 13 18. 
SPN ee RE ROR 87 77.7 
TA: Lsascnscih cabana eaieeee ta oe 80 1 sii 
sitbaaesicitadisacateamesmtas Ss 73 66 90.4 
idea sabia eee las tkak. a 10 























Nevada . 87 49 55. 
Placer .. ; 129 41 31.8 
Plumas . 42 22 52.4 
Sacramento . 609 487 80 
Shasta . ; 144 2 
PO sa ieectitnonmees ; : 2 Se aac 
Siskiyou 186 62 33.3 
Solano . 200 68 34, 
Sutter . 76 42 55.3 
Tehama 130 19 14.6 
Yolo .. 113 80 70.8 
Yuba . 85 63 74.1 

Totals .. 2623 1354 51.7 

North Coast Section 
Delegates 4, 

Del Norte ..... : . 26 10 38.5 
Humboldt . 281 239 85. 
Mendocino . 200 159 79.5 
ENGINE, Saihinsiixst aneticnnas aiiceewcaee = mim 

Totals . . 538 408 75.8 

Southern Section 
Delegates 28. 

IY ieee secant nici cate os 35 214 61. 
Inyo ...... pets : oa 64 51 79.7 
Los Angeles ....... atciinwiseaieccuks Gee 5735 86.3 
Orange ........ j ; 551 146 81. 
PURO  eiscciccecicesccecccm ee 268 63.6 
San Bernardino ........... : . 682 495 85. 
BE SP aa ogi Soccsananthernteses . %99 590 74. 
Santa Barvpara. «...-............<. . 292 237 81. 
VOmtare «x... iio Sot . 209 127 55.4 

OE ccc . 9934 8163 $5.2 

srand totale ......................28,743 16,388 63.6 


Along with the general inquiry into the As- 
sociation memberships there were included 
some statistics for the 39 cities. The following 
table will show the results: 


TABLE IV—TEACHERS AND C. T. A. MEM- 
BERS IN 39 CITIES 


Teach- Mem- 


CITIES. ers. bers. % 
Alameda _........... aie . 204 154 75. 
TRIE, ascii a ted 231 40 17.3 
Berkéley . <hitplnlehddanntatciadcccke 422 437 103.5 
Chico ..... exe cbolaegramc maa aes 96 100 104. 
Eureka . eicsnticie toast > 80 84 105. 
BN iktedseiestidanacctinicisanienecomaannte ' 485 299 61.7 
Glendale . 2 eine eee 182 126.2 
NGS III aaiccrncastatnsawacivsceedaceos 29 26 89.6 
TE II siiistidcicnionccabane tie esciats 447 463 103.6 
Los Angeles ..... : nasi 5200 3336 61.2 
INN Gini atta eee tesameeainan 122 131 107.4 
SI occsbsites cities ncctecutiete nem stlagiincsiuteoinn 1171 888 76.8 
Oroville ....... ic ch sessilis 36 32 85. 
Pare Ale «.......:: cies, ; 60 50 80.3 
Fe Eo steiccerccttt ante ceicinlscantbagnletintas 445 409 91.9 
I ie ae ; 70 31 44.5 
Piedmont ........... Sih ee ga eet 39 27 70. 
I seca a 129 109 84.5 
Richmond .............. Sail ete hecge sth 156 7 44.8 
SU ee 204 129 63.2 
DUGPEMIONte ...-..6.2-25.-.s sacl sehck dei 516 429 83.1 
I oe ee 42 56 133.3 
Gan Bernardine ................. a 102 56. 
UN. HIE vila ccs sccadscinanenntinesioged ie, 415 80.6 


I RO on oo. 296 95. 
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San Luis Obispo 46 78 169.6 
San Rafael ..... : ; 41 57 140. 
Santa Ana .... = 152 161 112.5 
Santa Barbara eee 124 142 114.5 
Santa Cruz ... ; 92 100 108.7 
Santa Monica . 159 78 50. 
Santa Rosa 78 17 21.8 
Stockton ; 307 249 77.8 
Tulare .. ; ; 7 49 44 89.8 
Vallejo . : _—-* 3 Sa 
Ventura , 40 40 100. 
Visalia . 54 40 74.1 
Totals 12,555 9304 74.1 


City Membership 

Of the 39 cities, 13 have 100 per cent member- 
ship or more, ranging from 103 per cent in 
Berkeley to 169 per cent in San Luis Obispo. 
In certain localities teachers from _ private 
schools have joined, occasionally professors and 
instructors from local colleges, or members of 
neighborhood civic associations; less frequently, 
members of boards of education. Another con- 
dition is found in that teachers who live in cer- 
tain cities but teach elsewhere enroll in the 
place of residence. Added to these 100 per cent 
groups, eight others enroll 75 per cent or over 


of their teaching staffs, three show but 50 per 
cent, or less. In eight of the cities, the Super- 


intendents themselves are not recorded as mem- 


bers. In these cities there are approximately 
12,500 teachers and 9000 members. It will be 
seen that the percentage of members is 


slightly greater than for the state as a 
whole. The few dilatory groups are shamed by 
the enthusiastic many. There is needed, every- 
where, that fraternizing that would bring all 
into the exercise of a common effort to improve 


all teaching. The smaller towns and rural 
neighborhoods take their cue in many social 
matters from the urban group. It is not less 


true in education. Educational executives have 
a responsibility they have no right to shirk. 
There are a few cities that show a strange in- 
difference to the State Association. 
otherwise progressive city, 


One, an 
than one- 
fourth of its teachers members. Another, among 


has less 


the rapidly growing municipalities, whose 
school superintendent has been an honored 
president of a section, reports less than half 
his teachers belonging to the C. T. A. In the 
better organized systems, one may fairly look 
for an interest in the profession aside from 
mere personal advantage; and the enthusiasm 
of both county and city executives should serve 
as a better-teaching contagion. 


REPORT ON TEACHERS’ REGIS- 
TRATION AND PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 
JAS. A. BARR, Assistant Secretary 

HE Registration Bureau of 

the California Association is now 
beginning its third year of work. Formed when 
California and the nation generally faced an 
acute shortage of teachers, the Bureau was or- 
real service to the state. In no 
Bureau sought to duplicate 
ice. Many universities, normal 
and. technical maintain Bureaus for 
placing such of their graduates as plan to enter 


Placement 
Teachers’ 


and 


ganized aS a 
way has the serv- 
colleges, schools 


schools 
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teaching as a profession. According to th, 
available report of the United States Bu; 


iu 
Education, a total of 172 educational j stitu- fy 
tions maintain Teacher Placement Bureays 
These are distinctive institutional placeme, 
bureaus, organized for and dealing primapijy " 
with the students, alumni and graduates pit 


such institutions. The work of such institutio, al s is 
bureaus is vitally necessary. 


New Type of Placement Bureau 

But the need was felt not only in California 
but in other states for a type of Placement: 
Bureau that would not only be distinct], ! 
commercial, as are the institutional bureays 
but broad enough to include the students ang 
graduates of any or all educational inst 
tions, and of the many deserving teachers wit 
out institutional affiliation. The need wa 
for a type of Bureau that in the interest 


state and, for any school whether public or pri- 
vate, would give service for any sort of posi- 
tion whether of the kindergarten, the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, the technica 





school, the teachers’ college, the university. In F 
seeking to meet this state-wide, really 
wide, need the California Teachers’ 
pioneered the way by organizing the 
tion and Placement Bureau. 

State associations of other states have 
the same need and are meeting the 
for service by organizing Placement 
based on the California plan. During the past 
month sets of blanks used and data concerning 
the practical working of our Placement Bureau 
have been sent to practically all State Teach 
ers’ Associations. All this is mentioned merely 
to show that there has been a real call for tl 
type of placement service that your Bureau 
seeks to give. 


nation- 
Assoc 


Registra- 


Same cal 


Bureaus 


Not on Competitive Basis 

The Placement Bureau of the Cali 
Teachers’ Association has not been and should 
not be on a competitive basis with other tea 
Placement Bureaus or agencies, either commer- 
cial or institutional. The institutional bureau 
serves the state but, as has been pointed 
its activities are limited almost entirely to plac- 
ing graduates of its own institutions. In this 
there should be, there can be, no competitio! 
The commercial Bureau serves the state, and 
naturally for profit. Here again our Bureau was 
not organized to compete commercially |! 
serve the schools. 

The mission of your Placement Bureau 
ferent from that of either the institutio: 
the commercial bureau. Its service is op 
all schools in a state-wide way, and to all mem- 
bers of the California Teachers’ Association. I! 
serves school officials without cost and Its 
members at cost. It has no incentive to 
into competition with others. 3 

Such publicity as is given to your Plac¢ : 
Bureau is given only that it may be clear to 
employing school officials and to teachers 
the service we offer is available. An effort is 
been made to make it doubly clear that 
Placement Bureau has no desire to induce y 
teacher to leave any position she or he now s 


The “Acid Test” 
The work of the Bureau, in fact, the wo { i 
any 


worth-while Teacher Placement Burea S 








THE 


service to the state. As the Bureau 
a nduected for profit, there is no tempta- 

n ft | the largest possible number of posi- 
rather so to place available teachers 


* t ojive efficient service by satisfied workers. 
s spirit that the work of your Bureau 
S { « forward. 


ill for teachers is carefully listed and 
ble teachers for the call subjected to 
d test’: Rave they the training, the 
e necessary, the natural qualifications 
at particular position? There are now 
: too n , misfits in the schools. If the Bureau 
<s to ve real service, it must fit teacher to 
or its work spells failure. 


The Value of “X” 


who have employed teachers, 

t matter have employed boys or girls, 

women, for any work, know how easy 

s to make mistakes in judgment. The prob- 

nployment is a distinctly human prob- 

th the value of “x’’ varying with each 

girl, boy, Woman, man. We recall with not a 

agrin some of our mistakes in employ- 

ng teachers during twenty years of service in 

Stockton schools. Doubtless many of you, 

r your experience has been more or hap- 

vy less than twenty years, have had the same 

} experience. We, and perhaps you, for a 

placed too much reliance on the glittering 

whom it may concern” letters that at one 

applicant considered a vital part of 

er equipment. Nowadays we know better—at 
part. 


f you 


How Conclusions Are Reached 
Bureau seeks its own evidence. If possi- 
teacher is interviewed as a means of 
ng her adaptation for special work and 


s in special localities. In any event let- 
rs are secured direct from those who know 
best sut her work. In other words, all evi- 


issible is gathered not only for the 
officers but as a means of 
the officials of your Bureau to form as 
ne correct conclusions as possible in 
ne teachers. 
irse mistakes have been made by the 
Working with a limited force an effort 
made to give the best judgment possi- 
each case. The Executive Secretary has 
every moment he could get to directing 
k and the professional blanks and ac- 
plans have been constantly 


s employing 


rec- 


improved 


pe i nee the organization of the Bureau a 
me need has been for an experienced and 
: nt man or woman who can give full 
= tin ' the work. This need still exists and 
= met as soon as funds are available. 
ic is is briefly touched upon not only so 
S bring to mind the difficult human prob- 
‘ Placement Bureau work but so you may 
: e fully realize the effort that is being 


sive real service. 


Some Unusual Calls 


unusual ealls for service are received, 


out of the ordinary they might pro- 
bs mile if they did not voice a real need. 
‘h schools are small and to continue 





ive teachers who can teach widely sep- 
ubjeets. A school recently called for a 
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man to teach manual training who could also 


coach a football team. Another school wanted 
a teacher for chemistry, French and commercial 
work. Another want was for physical training, 
woodworking and English. A rural school called 
for a teacher for sixth grade work who could 
drive a school truck. A mountain district want- 
ed a widow with at least two children. Happily 
the Bureau will probably be in a position to 
provide the widow, but with four children. And 
seriously this last request is worthy of every 
consideration if California is to give equal edu- 
cational opportunity to all children, 
small far-removed mountain 
where school consolidation, 
is not possible. 


even in a 
school district 
owing to distance, 


Plans One and Two 

The Bureau is conducted at the smallest pos- 
sible overhead expense and as nearly as possi- 
ble on a cost basis. While members of the Coun- 
cil are familiar with the financial plans for 
registration and placement, a brief summary is 
given to place the entire plan of operation in 
concrete form before those present. The Bureau 
offers two plans, the teacher to make the choice. 
Under plan one, a yearly charge is made to 
cover office maintenance and expenses incident 
to compiling, copying and handling credentials. 
This yearly charge for primary and grammar 
school teachers is $5.00; for high school teach- 
ers, all principals and supervising officers, $7.50. 
Under Plan One a charge of 50 cents is made 
each time a member’s credentials are sent. This 
charge of 50 cents is not made under Plan Two. 
Members of the Association selecting Plan One 
pay nothing more. The cost mentioned will be 
the only cost for the year 1922. 

Under Plan Two the teacher pays no registra- 
tion fee, or fee for sending out credentials. Un- 
der Plan Two, the teacher agrees to pay a com- 
mission of 2% per cent on the first year’s sal- 
ary, this commission to be paid on acceptance 
of position or after drawing the first or second 
month’s salary, as the teacher may elect. Note 
especially that teachers selecting Plan Two pay 
no registration fees of any kind whatever, 
pay nothing unless a 
that the 
paid but 


and 
Note 
Two is 


position is secured. 
commission paid under Plan 


once, 


Bureau Statistics 

Statistics usually make dry reading. Briefly 
here are the essential facts concerning the Bur- 
eau. For the year ending December 31, 1920, the 
3ureau was conducted at a net loss of $351.35. 
For the year ending December 31, 1921, the 
Bureau, assuming that all commissions yet 
are collected, will produce a net 
$868.79. 





due 
revenue of 


As shown in the report to be published in the 
May issue of the “Sierra Educational News” (copy 
of report soon to be placed in your hands), the 
total income from fees and commissions in the 
Registration and Placement Bureau for 1921 
was $7290.16, the expenses were $6421.37, leav- 
ing a balance, as just stated, of $868.79. Of 
these amounts there accrued from moneys paid 
in fees under the so-called Plan One, $4107.50; 
for commissions under Plan Two, $2870.78; from 
miscellaneous sources, $311.88, total of $7290.16. 

An analysis of the business for the year shows 
the following: 
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Number of teachers registered under 


Plan 1, the registration fee plan........588 


Number of teachers registered under 
Plan 2, the commission plan ..079 
Total teachers registered ; 1167 


Of this number: 
Those registered for Rural school posi- 


tions : ik egdnaseunbe: ee 
Those registered for Grade position......231 
Those registered for High School posi- 
tions .-893 
Total 1167 


Teachers Placed 


Number placed under Plan 1 (fee)..... 155 
Number placed under Plan 2 (commis- 
RINTRD, da ccnwiegnceteiee cies eee ie 65 
Total ; 220 
Of those placed under Plan 2 (commission): 
In the Rural schools bitte ones ae 
In the Grammar schools ae 
In the High schools s. 
TOtR) ci aoulaeiiess 65 


The Two C’s 

Any success that may be gained by the Regis- 
tration and Placement Bureau can only be se- 
cured through the two great C’s—Confidence 
and Co-operation. Confidence may be secured 
only on the basis of prompt, efficient service 
with a real effort to fit teacher to position. And 
Confidence with success may only be had 
through earnest, whole-hearted co-operation on 
the part of the Council, of members of the As- 
sociation, and of the employing officials of the 
schools of California. 


Lines of Co-operation 

In conclusion I venture again to suggest the 
following lines of co-operation: 

(1) If you know of competent teachers seek- 
ing positions, tell them of the Bureau and of 
how they may register. If you have Registration 
Blanks, please give one to any such teacher. 
Blanks will be cheerfully sent at any time. 

(2) If you know of any vacancies, please no- 
tify the Bureau. 

(3) If you know of any school officials seek- 
ing teachers, tell them of the Bureau. 

(4) If at any time you have suggestions or 
criticisms, do not withhold them. The problems 
of placement service are so many-angled that 
helpful suggestion and criticism will always be 
welcome. 


REPORT ON SIERRA EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEWS 

MABEL BOGGESS, Assistant Secretary 
URING the year 1921, there were in the 
ten issues of the Sierra Educational News 
a total of 544 pages, an average of 54 pages 
per issue. This was 80 pages less than used in 
the issues of 1920, or an average of 8 pages 
less per issue. Of this total 39 pages were de- 
voted to editorial, 101 pages to solid reading 
matter or articles, averaging 10 pages each 
issue; 25% pages were given to reports of sec- 
tion meetings and of local and state interest, 


there being 18 such articles and re; 
Proceedings and Minutes of State Cou; 
ings occupied 22 pages, that for Natio) 
ings, but two. There were 16 pages o} 
legislative matter; 34% pages were qd 
educational literature and book rey 
number of books receiving attention , 
There were 53% pages of comment a note 
covering both state and national matt: : 
pages were covered by advertising. Th 
142 different advertisers during the 
1920 there were 129. 

The number of contributors in 192 
to the reduced size of the magazine, 
below that for the preceding year, 
as against 102. There was not the op; 1 
to print contributions from national leaders ; 
had usually before been the case. It has hee 
necessary to scrutinize carefully all reports 
ticles, contributions, and to use only th 
most important, owing to limitations of spa 
Some of the best material was that prepared 
on request as the issues were planned months 
in advance. 


The total number of copies issued during the 
year was 156,100, an average of 15,610 ; 
month, as against 11,850 last year. The cost 
of the paper and printing was $14,383.35 i 
as against $10,886.15 for 1920. The postage was 
$565.32 as against $391.77 for 1920. The wrap- 
ping and addressing cost for 1921, $274.92: for 


1920, $169.33. These figures serve to emphasize 
the greatly increased cost on the basis not 
merely of higher prices, but on the basis of 
larger membership and the increased number 
of magazines printed in 1921, over the number 
for the preceding year. The cost of paper and 
printing only of each copy of the 
slightly over 9.2 cents, or something over $2 
cents for each subscription of ten issues. Added 
to this the cost of wrapping, addressing and 
postage of the magazine, to say nothing «| 
work incident to conducting the office, securing 
articles, and preparing all material for publica- 
tion and seeing through the press with attend- 
ant stenographie and clerical work and this 9 
cents will fall far below the actual cost of issu- 
ance. 


News is 


The report on the Sierra Educational! News 
made last year was rather inclusive. Did time 
permit it might not be out of place to re-state 
some of the points brought out a year ago, these 
relating to the details connected with listing 
names of members, changes of address (some- 
times several hundred per month), com; 
as to non-receipt of the magazine, and 
matters. To follow out in detail, we wil! 


to the report of last year appearing on pase 
238 of the May 1921 issue. 













“Many of us, by the very fact of our edu- 
cation, will be called to public service. Did 
any king of ancient or even modern times, 
for example, have a higher commission than 
that which one gives to a teacher in the pub- 
lic school, college or university—to prepere 
its children for a better, happier, nobler |1v- 
ing in the next generation?”—John H. | in- 
ley. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ READING 


CIRCLES 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Associate Editor 


EMENT in intelligence and growth 
I teacher is fundamental. How a 
orps may be stimulated in both these 
1. constant and difficult problem for 
cutives everywhere. Among the 24,000 


California and corresponding num- 
ther states, there are many teachers, 
of directing their own reading and 


ns of improvement. There are approx- 
100 teachers who are members of the 


considerable number are connected 


N. E. A., and a large proportion, prob- 
per cent, who are members, if not al- 
tive, of various local organizations. By 
hese agencies there is more or less in- 

to more or less serious study. Much 


is desultory and inarticulate. 
organizations, as the Parent-Teacher 
nm and various civic clubs, are doing 
school service; but it has to do, 
equipment, support and details 
administration. It cannot touch, ex- 
ep | a cursory way, or regard the profes- 
sional aspect of teaching. Neither does it, ex- 
n indirect and derived way, react upon 
culture or scholarship aspects of the 
as an individual. The ever-present ten- 
dency of all of us, most of all, the partially 
ted and unstimulated, to live, spiritually 
low plane. Most of us need boosting to do 
ir best; and many of us more or less nursing, 

do our second best. 

32 California cities having a population 
5000 or over, there are approximately 11,000 
hers in elementary and secondary schools. 
the Universities, Teachers’ Colleges and Jun- 
* Colleges, there are not to exceed 3000. Add- 
s ing first group (cities) to the second 
: igher institutions) there is among the larger 
' systems, a total of about 14,000 teachers. This 
of the total of 24,000 in the state, 10,000 
at least, in the smaller cities, towns, 


ous 


with 


in the 


E s and rural districts. These are mainly 
a f tary teachers. Allow that half of this 
3 nur r are self-directing, or have the guid- 


principals or superintendents, and this 
conservative estimate, there is yet a 
t of 5000 who have, presumably, a mini- 
training and scarcely more scholarship, 
need both. A portion of these need 
on to do what they can; others need 
prescriptive direction, if they are to 
in their places, The entire 5000 would 
fited by some persistent, authoritative, 
tie direction in their cultural improve- 
‘o these must, of course, be added the 
per cent of the 11,000 better situated, 
moderately prepared teachers, who call 
sing on the part of the superintendent. 
these have access to study and litera- 
history clubs, or to professional classes, 
a smaller membership than is desirable. 
most part the other 6000 to 8000 have 
Se advantages, 
ie respects California is favorably con- 
Our simpler form of certification, and 
higher standard of professional train- 
‘e directed training of teachers in serv- 


Pe a 


ets 
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ice less urgent in our state 
sional organizations of teachers should be an 
efficient—more efficient, means of improvement. 
There are relatively fewer teachers in California 
than in most states, who have not had a mini- 
mum, at least, of professional preparation, Out- 
side of the secondary comparatively 
few have had more academic training than a 
high school course. Up to the present time even 
the normal schools added but little to the schol- 
astic standing; much of the work 


The 150 profes- 


schools, 


in school 


subjects being elementary or  methodistic. 
Moreover, the question at issue here is not the 
training of teachers which precedes employ- 


ment, but provisions for their continued growth 
through the years of employment. To be inter- 
ested in the history and literature and indus- 
tries and social conditions, and the science of 
the world, and to maintain an active 
with their changes; to know the great 
tures, the achievements of science, the 
philosophies, and the growth of institutions, 
has, beside one’s personal intellectual progress, 
a distinct professional advantage that no mere- 
ly technical teacher-knowledge can match. The 
growing teacher only is resourceful, self-help- 
ful, open-minded and intelligent beyond 
mere training. Nowhere less than in teaching 
can the preparation for one’s occupation be 
made, once for all. It is a process of becoming, 
not the fact of having been. The Reading Circle 
or serious study group, or personal or co-opera- 
tive project is much needed, and furnishes the 


touch 
litera- 
basic 


any 


main stimulus to growth. 

An unfavorable condition, however, exists in 
California as it does in most states, more 
perhaps, in most states than here, in both the 


of teaching and in the tantalizing 
migration of teachers. Members of both groups 
have need of this steady encouragement, this 
careful supervision, the occasional re-alignment 
of work, the guidance to stimulating reading 
and study that make the intellectual life 
attractive. It all has its professional reference, 
also, that makes teaching seem worth while, 
and learning a possible achievement. 

Certain states have devised what is generally 
called the Reading Circle, with a prescribed 
list of books to be read. Large latitude is left 
to members in the choice of that one of each of 
the two or more groups which meets the indi- 
vidual preference. Some states less favorably 
situated than California jin its teaching 
require a certain amount of tested reading as a 
condition of raising the grade of their certifi- 
cates. Some make it as one of the conditions 
of possible promotion in the system. In general, 
the course is offered, but its following is volun- 
tary. More than half of the 48 states have now 
some form of state-wide Reading Circle. 

There are two systems of management: 
in which the provisions are by state law 
the control rests with the State Education 
partment; the other, for both the organization 
and the administration of which the State 
Teachers’ Association is responsible. Usually, 
the former has an element of compulsion in it; 
the latter is voluntary, though in a few cases, 
the certified reading is recognized by the 
tificating authorities, or by the employing 
boards. In some states, as in Indiana, outlines 
of the prescribed reading are made the basis for 


short term 


seem 


corps, 


one 
and 
De- 


cer- 
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teachers’ meeting and institute discussion. In 
the state of Washington, both the local and 
state teachers’ examination questions are taken 
almost wholly from the adopted books. In re- 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, carefully 
written and acceptable papers on especially as- 
signed parts of the reading course are credited 
by examiners. Of the 33 states maintaining such 
organization, 24 are managed by the State Edu- 
cational Department, and 9 were organized and 
are managed by State Association committees or 
departments, as part of the regular function of 
the organization. In Illinois it is administered 
by the Superintendents’ section of the State As- 
sociation. In a few states, by the County Super- 
intendents’ section. In Oklahoma, by the Nor- 
mal Schools. In Utah the state requires, of all, 
a course of reading in health only. In West 
Virginia, a satisfactory examination adds $1.00 
a month to the salary. In both policies, the 
County Superintendent of Schools is made the 
local manager for the central office in keeping 
the register, handling the finances for his coun- 
ty and making an annual report to the adminis- 
trative authorities. 


In California, the Teachers’ Association would 
seem to be the agency to assume such respon- 
sibility. Through its central council it already 
directs important investigations. Members of 
certain sections, through their special depart- 
ments and committees, are doing excellent 
work. The general association maintains its 
placement bureau and comes into personal con- 
tact with hundreds of teachers, but not always 
with those who must need guidance. How such 
a service shall be initiated and managed is less 
important, however, than that the groups men- 
tioned shall be cared for, in the interest of for- 


ward-looking teaching. 


The expense is met in one of three ways: by 
the publishers’ grant to the managers, of the 
usual trade discount on books used, the sum be- 
ing turned into a general fund for support; or 
by the State Department of Education; or by 
the State Teachers’ Association, responsible for 
the work. The first plan has the advantage that 
it secures to teachers a lower rate on books and 
gives a definite income to the management in 
proportion to the membership. The second car- 
ries with it an element of legal necessity that 
with a certain class of teachers is a strong in- 
centive. Where prescribing and directing the 
course are by the normal schools, as in Okla- 
homa, or by the colleges, as in Oregon, a small 
per cent only are likely to be reached, and they, 
probably are the ones who least need it. In 
Missouri, the work, as in most states, is volun- 
tary, unless on the renewal of certificates, when 
the work must be taken regularly and approved 
by the County Superintendent of Schools. It is 
handled by the 
through the office of the Executive Secretary 
of the committee. The work in this state (Mis- 


State Teachers’ Association 


souri) has gone on for 20 years, and the Circle 
enrolls 4000 to 5000 teachers, of their total of 
20,000. Wisconsin 5000 to 6000, Nebraska and 
Ohio about the same. In Oregon, of 5000 teach- 
evs outside of Portland all practically are mem- 


bers of the State Reading Circle, under th 
Educational office. In Indiana about 76 S 
eral states support Pupils’ Reading Circ 
Concerning Young People’s or Ch 
Reading Circles, the need in California 
pronounced, The Free County Library in 
cent of our counties and reaching near 
of the homes in those counties, and th: 
sands of books in the school and public } 
which are pretty generally used, mak« 
schools, perhaps, the best sort of Ch 
Reading Circle known. Yet, it must not 
attention that in the 15 counties that h 
such libraries, and the many who 
reached by those that have, and in many 
where supplementary texts are scanti! 
nished, there is a place for directed 
among children. 


Following the Secretary's statement in 
port, therefore I venture to suggest that 
the Council endorse the movement, the 
be referred to your Committee on Improv: 
of Teachers in the Profession, to study ths 
lem for California, and report to the Cou 

a future session, on the need, the organi: 
control and support of a “California T+ 
Reading Circle.” In conformity with th: 
gestion of the Superintendent of Public I: 
tion, further, some provision be considered 
giving credit for thoroughly satisfactory 
done by teachers taking it. 





F. L. THURSTON, of Pasadena, is the recently 
appointed full-time Secretary of the Southern 
Section, C. T. A. Mr. Thurston brings to his 
new position and enlarged duties a splendid 
equipment gained through varied training 2nd 
experience. He is a teacher of marked abi''ty; 
has organizing capacity of a high order, «nd 
will handle the many details and intricate 
problems of his office with judgment and ('s- 
patch, 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


INCLUDING 
Sierra Educational News 


C. T. A. Registration and Placement Bureau 


Statement of Financial Condition as of 
December 31, 1921 














ASSETS 
Commercial Account 6,503.53 - 
Savings Account ; 4 6,259.69 
unts Receivable (for advertising) scoccovee «©6080 OL80 
s Receivable (advertising) . ; a * 244.26 
Less, Reserve for Doubtful Accounts........ - $3.45 
Charged to C. T. A. Registration Bureau for adv 869.50 952.95 
— 2.437.35 
missions for Placement Services Due and Unpaid : 798.78 
Less, Reserve for Doubtful Accounts : 198.78 
——--— 600.00 
erty Bond Investments ’ 7 300.00 
Office Deposit ; 50.00 
Liberty Bond Interest Due—Uncollected ; 2.73 
fice Equipment ... 5,177.11 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 1,851.70 
- 3,325.41 
i Total 3c, s ie = 19,732.97 
LIABILITIES 
Vouchers Payable (for December, 1921)...... Satis 3,269.05 
Subscriptions Paid in Advance ‘ / 899.71 
Memberships Paid in Advance ; 2,251.50 
Advertising Paid in Advance dapacdactcod ; ais 644.75 
California High School Association ; . ; 73.83 
Total . eval ; ; ; 7,138.84 
Net Worth ; : / 12,594.13 
Represented by: a 
Emergency Fund Reserve : oP 2,477.40 
Less, Expenditures for Legislative Purposes (1921) -- 1,476.90 
Balance in Reserve Paige ehdtnectisees 1,000.50 
Unappropriated Net Assets...... 11,593.63 


12,594.13 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
and the 
Cc. T. A. REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT BUREAU 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1921 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 





REVENUE 
mberships: 
Bay Section: 
1462 memberships paid in 1921 . 2,193.50 
2534 memberships paid in 1920 for 1921 . 3,801.00 
3996 memberships net for 1921 5,994.00 
Central Section: 
730 memberships paid in 1921 1,095.00 
4 memberships paid in 1921 for 1922 ; 6.00 
726 memberships paid in 1921 for 1921 . 1,089.00 
Z 108 memberships paid in 1920 for 1921 ; 162.00 
3 $34 memberships net for 1921 ; ,251.00 





Central Coast Section: 
626 memberships paid in 1921 ; 939.00 
3 memberships paid in 1921 for y .50 


— 
° 
to 
to 
~ 


623 memberships paid in 1921 for 1921 934.50 
5 memberships paid in 1920 for 1921 7.50 


628 memberships net for 1921... ; : 942.0% 
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Northern Section: 
2148 memberships paid in 1921...........0...0..0.... aa eenae Jaedeidicmassstinaee 3,222.00 








1144. membershine pAId im TORL Sor APB ic isccsnk eisai ices 1,716.00 
1004 memberships paid in 1921 for 1921................. Ciccuaguintrecidsec saad) aaa 
10 memberships paid in 1920 for 1921... pears eee a ee 15.00 
1014: meeearenine Uae Lor: TOF iscsccea kee eens 
Southern Section: 
7538 memberships paid in 1921 for 1921 .............. 
North Coast Section: 
352 memberships paid in 1921........................ mere eee 528.00 
350 momberships paid in: 2922 TOP TOR B <n. .sinc-nsccsicsicnces 50. oes 525.00 
2 memberships paid in 1921 for 1921... i 
14012: total memberships fOr TOS oc. n.cii ccc cccciccescsscacncscccass Winpcsenstneduces, age 
Less one-half memberships transferred to News.......... eae 10,509.00 
Interest earned on Liberty Bonds..........................- es 
Interest earned on Savings Bank Deposit........ 
Total revenue from all sources................. 
EXPENSES 
Stamps and stamped envelopes........ sah ati scissss Ones Anda uA cmp eandiacaeieenaie 225.38 
SERAIONOLH  dscsrdiccecsiccsce 111.07 
Telegrams se eee ; 114.17 
General Office Expenses .... : ‘ paves tec: a F ; 392.41 
Traveling expenses ; 834.29 
Telephone pe ; gt ocivees , 5 ‘ 188.87 
Salaries . : Se iS ph ona em 
Miscellaneous expenses . ees : : acre: sone ee 
Miscellz ha printing .. ae = Feb 191.61 
ment (4) —.. , : 7 peicccpthcenemionds sae 537.00 
Depreciz aan of office aepenent CMe ee. ‘ f - 238.74 
Taxes (%) .. ar gs 0 aes : “sek ek eee 4.77 
Legislative expenses: bs 
Legislative Committee expenses........... ; 655.46 
Berwsoes. OF Aa RIG sx cccinssiscewenscceeness . sscepat anti 750.00 a 
BESEBBTROGRGOGR © Scciacetndicinds ress : hired 71.44 1,476.90 
Employes Liability Insurance (4346 ).....0....2.....c0:.--cceccsceeseencesenntereeceeenncenascnsteenesenen 5.00 
‘Tent CePOnees- 66sec Bi os cea ee ee ee ee By enre 
Excess of expenses over revenue.......... 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
REVENUE 
TORS UNE oobi nis de sancSdembndcnche Knepiciesbbtaideddmugepes aad 16,225.62 
Subscriptions: 
Paid in 1921... 7 icct ees nee 1,667.32 
Paid in 1921 for 1922. deducted...... oseeen Sekveregeuiiiage'- , Oe 
767.61 
Paid in 1926 for: 3921, BOGS... ksi eee 296.14 
Total for 1921.. 2 cacy aastalocswiisenls ailgodtedauee cts ap deren ceeaiala cau meted aiairasdect elite 1,063.75 
Miscellaneous income ... aes Go niet iui tear cneatwreckiiamiaated cece 423.89 
Portion of membership fees for 1921.00... eels cites Sle ae Goss ... 10,509.00 
Total ravenwe LOM Bll BOUL CCM arin cccscccdicnnesssccasadicccssseces, cocyeasavcecisases : 
EXPENSES 
Printing NOWS | cciccce cn ssi niaipeck has noice sak aeg Leeee eee ea on aE aE eet eee 14,383.35 
Wrappers and addressing....... shncabenla leat aa cudoenete ets al take CAGE a cae akan te 274.92 
Mailing and postage.................... wo bach baviemied awe cits ccaeiues be tetas ae Ct aera Mace rae ec 565.32 
Stamps and stamped envelopes....... dee spiedendalon eso neta cabins ata tatmaaad 314.20 
Si RON nee enone sciatica ussite peak eideen ee nia ea ee tent eae 163.27 
Telegrams .... : a reine tee rE ae ee 86.66 
General office expenses........ ee eR See NOT ae 295.42 
Telephone .............. ; cin iedauitclscss:daaveaiekcs ealndecan dete aes saat eemies 191.30 
Traveling : Sinn vvnasiesutkadunahsoeaitoceahes anak age ae 715.50 
Salaries ... gs ot ae i Ato oe so haart dunce ok cee iee Seared era 6,306.58 
Miscellaneous expenses ....... sie rian inal -. tvcansba decal data ta ree leen tae 408.60 
Miscellaneous printing ..... .. i hi atedbaearcrdiasins Bags dack came bameinite: bakredptahen sects 513.82 
RE CG) aa a ec aa ccs sve chin rmseclow des oe neeaapelbeisces <ae peels toe areata 537.00 
Depreciation—office equipment Cae an ese oh cai agatha Seniean uh eee rea 238.74 
I C6 Do ss nee cca test ieneenadoenae vusadhineisivietectieoais aadeeatiencprasbem tapenade 4.77 
Employes Liability RAN | CO risk ovine dae cnes ek pe need iganas ones 5.00 
PT coal GRMN ance aaa os a saheecece ann paca nencgsncsiin acento eva tanec ageses 
Excess of r€VeNnue OVEr CXPCNEB................00..-22-ceccscsscescconcnsecesscosecewensscnnsacsesccsssssces 
C.-T, REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT BUREAU 
REVENUE 
Reem WRC RUA TOON vic vatcncstsntcccitrtescieicgetee ned genders laeecia ie loms binaibaatiaded 4,107.50 
Commiasions fromi FPIRCOment WOT WRC W iicic.nicnsicciscccisiesceic ccs emmstenetenycestninomen oat 2,870.78 
DRLMCCTIGNOOUG BOT VIOOD ci sceicginiscsscccstiscdtaicers csi cen as oe eieeonae 311.88 


Total revenue from all sources 


1,5 ) 
11,307.09 
0 
10,5 ) 
it 40 
10,687.13 
13.542 
2,854.97 
28,222.26 
25,00 
3,217.71 
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EXPENSES 
Printing ... Sarasececwcesescnccsnccescceceoascestascatsocdquseesnsennesecotesncansqunqnapessossensecasenss cence 623.23 
Sa lOPiOW asciesaisness0s: ns icnascoaeeas egupisesislinisshdadabenssetamaee sanaaiepandias oaae ot 
COTE I ir as otic cnc antes Lieneidnpenssebeeesonet Senoiametad retaprembicatnats 17 91 
legrape <.....-. setae har ee a oe 63.39 
thine cn a : ; ; a eer 506.40 
lephone ... 128.95 
Sah Or OO socio sascha asks cba v0 icrssnaceripadcbinensb rasta toredndanadh avec oamebaigeataaienemamedinlainin - 15.50 
\dvertising ; atid ssi Saini pate semtahe aera 595.40 
ationery ..... hacia ck daira esti ssid eatews deca ala deo aneadeaaadeenarsaneaior 197.03 
ROME agecnreeseecvess sles atlas pepketateincetasss 508.50 
epreciation—office equipment ............. 40.27 
Miscellaneous expenses .......... igachackiokaees 178.74 
Doubtful ACCOUNES 2.22.2... ---ceceeeeeenceneneecenetseeeseeencenssccerensnesceceeseeraceeceseneees 198.78 
Total expenses 6,421.37 
Exeess of revenue over expenses.......... 868.79 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
Sierra Educational News—net TrevVenue................----------+0--seeeeeeee> ; 3,217.71 
oT. A. Registration and Placement Bureau—net revenue... 868.79 
TOURS epecesicenes pcan — ; 4 dS 
Council of Education—net deficit....... 2'$54.97 
Combined net revenuc........ 1,231.5 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Board of Directors, 
lifornia Council of Education. 
lemen: 
Pursuant to engagement, I have examined 
ecords of the California Council of Educa- 
n and the Sierra Educational News, and sub- 
mit herewith a statement of Revenue and Ex- 
s for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
. Balance Sheet as of the close of the year, 
iber 31, 1921. 
cash receipts have been deposited in bank 
ill disbursements supported by properly 
horized vouchers. 
» accompanying statement of Revenue and 
venses for the year and the Balance Sheet 
the close of the year December 31, 1921, 
agreement with the books and, in my 
n, properly reflect the results of the oper- 
; for the period ending December 31, 1921. 
Cc. Cc. STAEHLING, Auditor. 


MINUTES—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MEETING, FEBRUARY 4, 1922 

.'{f Board of Directors of the California 

T suncil of Education met pursuant to call 

office of the Executive Secretary, 450 

Building, San Francisco, at ten o'clock, 

iry 4, 1922. There were present A. J. 

Ee. Morris Cox, Cecil M. Davis, Merton 

l, Miss M. L. Richmond, S. P. Robbins, 

mina Van de Goorberg and J. F. West. 

4 Jensen only was absent. President Cox 
+] ed, 

Executive Secretary presented the min- 

4 f the last meeting as printed in the Sierra 

tional News and in so doing suggested 

the minutes at this and subsequent meet- 

be read rather than adopted as printed, 

obviate any possibility of misunder- 

ng as to any action taken at a given 

=. There was detailed discussion of this 

during the session with the final decis- 

it full stenographic reports be made of 

soard or Council meeting, these complete 

to be referred to in case any difference of 

n arises, the main features of the meeting 





to be reproduced in the Sierra Educational News 
as heretofore. 

Discussion was entered into relative to pro- 
posed increase in fees and whether there was 
authorization for the placing by the Executive 
Secretary of the proposed $5.00 fee before the 
various sections. The Executive Secretary re- 
ported that two sections, the Central Coast and 
the North Coast, had voted unanimously a $5.00 
fee and that three sections, the Bay, Northern 
and Southern, had voted a $3.00 fee. As the 
Board of Directors had determined previously 
that any decision as to increase in fees should 
stand should four sections vote affirmatively, 
the decision was that the $3.00 fee should be 
considered operative for 1923. Before ratifying 
the vote, however, it was suggested that the 
matter be put before the Central Section in 
courtesy to them as their meeting had not yet 
been held. Motion to this effect finally pre- 
vailed. Considerable time was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the legality or non-legality of one 
section of the State Association attaching a 
higher fee to membership than prevails in an- 
other section. AS we are a federated body, it 
follows that the amount of money accruing to 
the central office from each membership fee 
must be the same throughout. It is a question 
also as to whether it would be legal for one sec- 
tion to collect a higher fee than that collected 
in another, even though all the difference is 
retained by the section. As pointed out by Presi- 
dent Cox our dues are fixed by law. If the 
section asks its members for more than the 
amount fixed by law, the section must not use 
the power or authority of the organization for 
the purpose of compelling anyone to contribute 
more than the established fee. 

The matter of the budget for 1922 was next 
taken up. Miss Davis, chairman of the commit- 
tee on budget, had given considerable time in 
working out details with the Executive Secre- 
tary. Only the main features of the budget as 
proposed and which had been prepared for ten- 
tative consideration, received attention. Sug- 
gestion was made that a copy of the proposed 
budget be put into the hands of each Board 
member. This brought on a discussion as to 


a 
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the need for greater detail in some of the items. 
In considering the estimated receipts and ex- 
penditures, the fact was brought out that there 


was little provided for a special or sinking 
fund to guard against emergency. 
In the judgment of Miss Richmond, it would 


be unfortunate if the provisions of the budget 
did not cover the payment of expenses of dele- 
gates in attendance at the N. E. A. “Our rep- 
resentatives,” said Miss Richmond, “should go 
to national meetings as this is one of the rea- 
sons for our association to a great extent.” 
The feeling 
should be sufficient funds to carry this and sim- 
ilar activities in the Association. 

President Cox pointed to the need for financ- 
ing of committees of the Council that their 
work might be more. satisfactorily accom- 
plished. He also indicated the need for funds 
in opening the branch headquarters office of 
the C. T. A. in Los Angeles not later than 
May 1. 

Mr. Hill in taking up the matter of the in- 
creased fee to $3.00, expressed the hope that 
with the added moneys a change could be made 
so as to better handle the financial situation. 
A motion was made at this point by Miss Rich- 
mond that further consideration of the opening 
of our Los Angeles office be deferred until after 
the meeting of the Board and Council in April, 
this motion including also the Registration 
Bureau as well as all other activities of the 
organization. 

Following further discussion on the budget 
and the request that certain items be gone into 
more in detail, it was decided to defer action 
on the proposed budget until the April meeting 
and to place in the hands of Board members 
such data as had been requested. 

On motion of Mr. Robbins, the Executive Sec- 
retary was requested to prepare for presenta- 
tion to the Board at its next meeting a list of 
positions that should be filled with maximum 
salaries that should attach thereto, in order to 
provide an adequate personnel to carry forward 
the work of the Association in such manner as 
to secure proper results. On motion the meeting 
adjourned. 

_THUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


FOLLOW THE ARROW 


F you reach Berkeley on the Southern Pa- 
I cific or Key Route lines, “Follow the Arrow” 
to the Lederer, Street and Zeus Building, 2157 
Centre street. Here you will find the Berkeley 
office of the Registration and Placement Bureau 
of the California Teachers’ Association. If you 
leave the University grounds by the Centre 
street entrance, again “Follow the Arrow” and 
it is only a few steps to the office of the Bureau. 


Berkeley Office Now Open 

The Berkeley office of the Registration and 
Placement Bureau opened on May ist and will 
remain open until September 1st. The office has 
been established in Berkeley for the conven- 
ience of both employing school officials and 
teachers seeking positions. Here will be kept 
complete records of all teachers registered with 
the Bureau. These records are open for the in- 
spection of school officials. Representatives of 


the Bureau will be in charge to consider your 


seemed to be general that there, 
















problems, to place records before you, to sut 
mit recommendations, to arrange for « 
ences with teachers, to give service. 


Register at Once 


Teachers desiring positions should registé 
at once. School officials are already s 


teachers for the coming school year. By joining 


the Bureau now your credentials will be pla 
in order 


TNT 
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and will be ready to show Superin- 


tendents and others calling at the offices in San 


Francisco, Los Angeles 


and Berkeley, and als 


ready to mail promptly to school officials seek- 


ing teachers. 


Calls for Teachers 
File at onee your wants for teachers for 
coming school year. Personal attention is 
to each call for a teacher. 


A real effort will 


be made to find the teacher to fit your condi- 


tions. An early call gives the Bureau a 
opportunity to find just the teacher to : 
your needs. No fee or charge of any kind 
ever is made for the service given emp 
school officials. 


SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


LOWLY the conception is growing 
neither will all youth or all teachers 
or need schooling for the full twelve m 
But all populous communities and most 


should have one or more schools kept open the 


entire year. Experience has shown that 
is a strong demand for such opportunit 
may afford academic, or technical, or tra 
business training through vacation periods. N 
youth alone, but adults; not teachers and 
dents, exclusively, 
vantage of a chance of improvement. The 2 
to 300,000 in attendance at such schools d 
1921, of many social classes and with u 
needs, bespeak a widespread interest. The 
for its own safety, cannot afford to neglec! 


but workers take willi! d- 


means to enrich its citizenship. It is bo! in 


economic and a cultural necessity. In ac 
ance with the annual custom of this maga 
there may be found in this issue a list of 
schools of interest mainly to Californians 
some, also, from outside the state, whos¢ 
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uc have reached us, and which are known to 
ted teachers and others. The State 
+ of Education has announced sum- 
is in all of the Teachers’ Colleges. 
reachers Will be glad to take advantage of this 
vi rtu for rest and study. 


Summer Terms in Teachers’ Colleges 
Chico: June 19 to July 28. Both academic and 
fessional courses are offered. Particular at- 
ven to home economics and manual 
Opportunities are afforded for fishing, 

ng, swimimng, auto excursions, etc. Dormi- 
ent accommodations with board for 
0, Address Dean of Summer Session. 


Fresno: Conducts, June 26 to August 4, the 
mous Sierra Summer School at Huntington 
Lake in the mountains. Both Junior College and 
rraining courses offered and fine op- 
es for excursions among the ridges 
1) feet high. Write Dean of Summer School. 
Humboldt: At Arcata, June 19 to July 28, pre- 
for study and wholesome vaca- 
to earn credits toward gradua- 
door living in one of the most beautiful 
California, There are both dormitories 
terias. Address Arcata. 


sents a chance 


ance 


June 26 to August 4. 
( S elementary school teachers, includ- 
ng fine and industrial arts, home economics, 
edueation, the state prescriptions in 
tic and geography, ete. There is main- 
, the training school for observation 

i demonstration, an excellent opportunity. 


San Diego: Special 


s for 


San Franeiseo: June 26 to August 4. Offers an 
t and varied course, giving attention 
sses of teachers from the kindergarten 
he junior high school, and covering, 
eside certain academic studies, as science and 


art, music, the teaching of foreign 
dren, the mentally deficient, ete. Address 
Walle d Buchanan streets. 


June 26 
struction in 15 


San Jose: to August 4. Offers in- 
departments, including expert 
educational psychology and meas- 
lIreme sociology, public health, American- 
ethods and project work. For bulletin, 
dre resident of the Teachers’ College. 


ect in 


Santa Barbara: June 26 to August 25. Pro- 
des rses for both elementary and second- 
ry t ers; for city and county superintend- 

economics; industrial arts, compris- 
§ work in wood, metal, automobile and elec- 


Vrite for bulletin to President of the 


Agricultural College: June 19 to July 
“J s the time of the American Home Eco- 
non ssociation, August 1-5; the State Edi- 
ivention and the western division of 
ican Physical Education Association. 
ams of these meetings promise a real 
addition, and on the regular program, 
re provided in a score of academic sub- 
Strial journalism, dramatics and com- 
tertainments. The faculty includes a 
more of visiting professors. 


“aner Method Summer School 
ccommodations in the Teachers 
Francisco, 


Col- 


the Zaner Summer School 
£ will begin a term of three weeks, 
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June 26. R. E. Wiatt, Supervisor of Writing, 
Los Angeles, will be in charge. Address him, 
or Zaner and Bloser, Columbus, Ohio. 


Stout Institute 
Has announced a nine weeks’ session for June 
26 to August 25, providing more than 100 
courses, mainly in the applied arts, with profes- 
sional and academic instruction and a full fac- 
ulty. Apply, for information, to L. D. 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


Harvey, 


Bureau of University Travel 


The European Summer School for the 
of history, archaéology and art, under 
guished specialists. Fifty scholarships 
are offered. Address, Bureau of 
Travel, 17 Boyd street, Newton, Mass. 


study 
distin- 
of $200 
University 


California School of Arts and Crafts 
Summer Session, June 19 to July 29, offers 
instruction in nearly 40 crafts and applied arts. 
Registrations are being received at 2119 Allston 
Way, Berkeley. 


The California School of Fine Arts 
The Summer Session, June 19 to July 28, affil- 
iated with the University of California, offers 
courses in drawing, painting, decorative design, 
crafts, stage design, ete. For illustrated catalog, 
write L. F. Randolph, director, 
Mason streets, San Francisco. 


California and 
University of Southern California: July 1 to 
August 12. Beside the regular faculty, the list 
of instructors announced includes Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Will C. Wood, Super- 
intendent H. B. Wilson, Berkeley; Giddings of 
Minneapolis: Maddy, Richmond, Indiana; Haines 
of Texas, Miller of Smith College, Melleiux of 
Lawrence College, Miss O’Neale of Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, Phillips of Michigan, Spaeth 
of Princeton and Swiggett of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Work continues in the Colleges of 
Law and Music also. Address 
mer Session, Los Angeles. 


Director of Sum- 


University of Chicago: Regular Summer Quar- 
ter, June 19 to July 26, and July 27 to Septem- 
ber 1; regular work in all credit courses in un- 
dergraduate, graduate and professional schools. 
Address Box 614, Faculty Exchange, Chicago. 
Miss 
con- 


School of Speech: From 
Mabel Gifford and G. S&S. 
duct a series of 
the speaking voice 


July 5 to $31, 
Farrington will 
lessons on public speaking, 
and story telling, along 
with instruction in defective speech correction 
and clinical observation. Address School of 
Speech, 2300 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 


The Chamberlain Music School 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Chamberlain will 
conduct a five weeks’ summer course in the 
Art of Singing, including private lessons and 
round table conferences. Dates and terms may 
be learned on application to 2431 Ellsworth St., 
Berkeley, California. 





“Youths never learn voluntarily to work 
at fifteen who have not learned the value of 
work at ten. It is worth real dollars to have 
to learn—yes, learn—the value of work.”— 


N. V. Wilcox. 
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THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 
HON. WILL C. WOOD 


NE of the outstanding features of the Chi- 
O cago meeting of Superintendents was the 
discussion of the problem of financing an Amer- 
ican program of education. The program was 
in charge of Dr. Finegan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. The first 


speaker was Dr. George D. Strayer, Chairman 
of the National School Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission. This commission is being financed by 


several of the great foundations of the country 
but Dr. Strayer emphasized the fact that these 
foundations would neither influence nor be re- 
sponsible for the results of the investigation. 
Dr. Strayer outlined the plan of the inquiry 


which will be nation-wide. An intensive study 
of school finances will be made in New York 
scate. The school finances of Illinois and Cali- 


fornia will also be carefully studied. The Com- 
mission's work will require months for comple- 
tion and several experts are now engaged in 
the collection and analysis of data. 

Following Dr. Strayer, Governor Hyde of Mis- 
souri spoke of the progress of school financing 
in Missouri. He pointed out that the assessment 
of property, particularly in rural districts, was 
extremely low. On account of a fixed maximum 
tax rate for purposes, the schools had 
suffered from lack of income. By heroic meth- 
ods, the state administration had raised assess- 
ments thus giving rural districts an opportun- 
ity to finance a reasonable school program. A 
bill providing for the county unit in school ad- 
ministration was passed by the legislature but 
has been subjected to referendum. 

Senator Davenport of New York discussed 
the financing of higher education, pointing out 
the difficulties of colleges and universities due 
to increasing demands upon them coupled with 
a decrease in the purchasing value of their in- 
come. He is of the opinion that endowments 
must be largely increased. However, even with 
increased endowments, he felt that the income 
would not be sufficient. He inclined to the view 
that a reasonable tuition fee should be charged. 
The objection that such a fee would shut out 
deserving but poor students might be met by 
the adoption of a liberal free scholarship plan. 

The discussion was closed by Dr. Seligman, 
Professor of Finance at Columbia University. 
His address was most enlightening. He pointed 
out that the general property tax, formerly as 
fair a tax as could have been levied when most 
of the property was real estate, is no longer 
fair. Personal property, particularly stocks and 


school 


bonds, escapes taxation to a large extent. We 
also find the professions and trading corpora- 


tions owning little property but having in the 
aggregate large incomes paying small taxes in 
comparison with owners of real estate. Profes- 
sor Seligman is of the opinion that more and 
more, public funds must be raised by a tax on 
inheritances, income and business ‘turn-over.”’ 
Such taxes, he maintains, are fairer than the 
general property tax. 
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THE C. T. A. PLACEMENT BUREay 


With the main office in San Francisco, 
branch offices in Los Angeles and Be: 
Registration and Placement Bureau of 
fornia Teachers’ Association is now 
to give a statewide service to its men S ‘nd 
to employing school officials. Rememb: 
cation of the offices. 


The San Francisco office—California 
Association, Registration and Placem: 
eau, Flood Building, San Francisco. 

The Los Angeles 
Teachers’ Association, Registration and Pla, 
ment Bureau, Loew’s State Theatre suilqi; 
Seventh and Broadway, Los Angeles. 





branch office— 


The Berkeley branch office—California ‘, 
ers’ Association, Registration and Placem 
Bureau, 2157 Centre street, Berkeley. 

Address correspondence and send re; 
tion blanks and checks to the main office in sy 
Francisco. Correspondence from officials 
members of the Southern Section may be s 
to the Los Angeles branch office. 


LOYALTY 


Teachers who accept appointment in our 
lic schools are inevitably obligated to be 
to the State which employs them. Our put 
school system is the creation of our republican 
form of government. It is’ financed and regu- 
lated by the State. It is the legitimat: 
of fostering and perpetuating the very spirit 
of our representative constitutional govern 
ment. The State has an undeniable right to de- 
mand that teachers have not merely a know!- 
edge of American ideals but that, by word and 
act, they give unmistakable evidence of devo- 
tion to those ideals. 

In a narrower sense, the best interests of the 
schools demand that teachers be loyal to thei 
profession. No large enterprise in which thous- 
ands are engaged in a common service ca! I 
to succeed unless there is ever present a spirit 
of mutual loyalty between those who formulate 
and direct policies and those who carry them 
out. So, too, the true measure of the success of 
our school system is conditioned by 
of loyalty existing between the teaching staff 
and those who are charged with carrying out 
the ideals as formulated by a representative 
Board of Education and Board of Superintend- 
ents. A lofty conception of loyalty does not pro- 
hibit constructive criticism given in a spirit 0 
helpfulness through recognized channels. It 
does not imply subservience to this or that in 
dividual, but such loyalty to the proper'y con- 
stituted authority that the most effectiv: 
work may be done.”’—Teacher’s Handb: 


means 









l 


the spirit 








Miss Agnes S. Winn, a Seattle grade che 
some-time president of the Seattle Grade Teach- 
ers’ Association, President of the Wa ngton 
League of Women Voters, becomes Assistant 


Secretary of the National Education Ass 
D. C., office. 


in the Washington, 
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Developing Mental Power—By George Malcolm 

s+ratton. Houghton Mifflin Company. Pages 
ice 80e. 

Riverside Educational Monograph Series 

more than fifty numbers covering a 

f school and educational problems,— 

Selection of Textbooks to Moral Prin- 

Education; from Hygiene to Psychol- 

m Montessori to the High School; of 

nd City Systems. Among the contribu- 

well-known authors, Dewey, Eliot, 

‘almer, Emerson and others; as well as 

teachers and research students in 

nal laboratories. It is a valuable set of 

more than vest-pocket size, 

them as integral in treatment as they 

serviceable to teachers in their work 

of them suggestive to general read- 

well. All this may be claimed for this 

1k—Developing Mental Power. It is 

discussion of the controversial ques- 

“oeneral or specific mental effects.” In 

s first chapter, the author asks, “Is the mind 

; isium or a Tool Chest?” and in a later 

section affirms that “education goes deeper 

(for example), and gives power 

n- = that not be lost. The measure of accomplish- 

now known to be, not solely in what 

d can recollect, but also in an imported 

id F lity, temporarily latent, may lie, but ready 

e effort to be brought to full expres- 

S \nd he finds, as the theme unfolds, in 

emotional control; habits of concen- 

attention, energetic volition and self- 

S- mt in unnecessary things; a trained sense 

enjoyment of fine things; the passion 

ig and collecting; the habit of persist- 


es day 


searcely 


memory 


- d ideals of neatness, all stand as legiti- 
m 5 t bjectives for a general education that is 


ible and to be desired; and ends with 
ement that, instead of following whole- 
the new lights of education whose 
that subjects are more important than 

; we shall affirm the exact opposite while 
i- yet ning the door to the useful. The child 
: than anything he can carry to market, 


It | Stories, Old and New—By. Abigail C. Sheriff. 
% & Company. Pages 111. 


4 2 the influences that make for world 

m - | s the making people familiar with in- 
: al literatures, and particularly fixing 

: tes in youth, and most of all during 

r ’ I d, when the folk tales of many na- 
t legends and stories of customs and of 


n t nake so strong an appeal to the devel- 
t ( nind. “The children of many lands” have, 
and letter,’ more in common, often, 
icir adults have. They are as yet un- 
by conventional standards and preju- 
a idgments and the erratic results of arti- 
- =! nking; and Russian, Indian and Amer- 
ttle ones have many common likes and 
| attitudes and understandings, where to 


oo 
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variously reared adults there are differences in 
liking and mental attitude and comprehensions. 
Hence for childhood, literature that pictures 
the uncorrupted spiritual reactions, is a uni- 
versal language, an original resource of stimu- 
lation, what Emerson calls ‘Divine ideas,” and 
which “always find us young and always keep 
us so.’ In this little book, just a primer, usable 
as a supplement to other school reading, are 
tales from Indian lore, Old Norse legends, Rus- 
sian tales, ete., beside American history stories 
of patriotic fervor, nature stories as true in 
every land as where they were written, as truly 
literature to the believing child mind as is 
Shakespeare or Emerson to the adult. There are 
36 tales, in all, with 64 pictures or sketches 
illustrating them,—many of the latter quite as 
expressive as the stories themselves. It is a 
charming book for any kindergarten or primary 
class. 


The Psychology of Arithmetic—By Edward L. 
Thorndike. The Macmillan Company. Pages 
314. 

This book is one of the series of “The Psy- 
chology of Elementary School Subjects,” by 
the Macmillans, and includes substantially what 
has been included in a course of lectures by the 
author to students at Teachers College. The 
contents have had years of presentation and 
revision. They are by a recognized authority on 
the psychological aspects of education, and 
stand for the newer conception of The Psychol- 
ogy of Number first noted, in recent times, by 
McClelland under that title. 

The book opens with a general introduction, 
dealing with the larger subject of the Psychol- 
ogy of Elementary School Subjects, in which 
the aims of elementary education to be “the pro- 
duction of changes in human nature 
sented by an almost countless list of 
whereby the pupil thinks or feels or acts in 
certain ways in response to the situations the 
school has organized, and is influenced to think 
and feel and act similarly to similar situations 
when life outside of school confronts him with 
them.” It is admitted that, at present, “we are 
forced to think somewhat vaguely in terms of 
general results obtained rather than by the ele- 
mentary bonds which constitute them.” That is, 
we insist upon ability to calculate, to spell, to 
appreciate good music, to know history, to be 
honest in examinations, rather than the mental 





repre- 
bonds, 


process involved and the measure of its im- 
provement. Here are considered in successive 
chapters, the nature and constitution of arith- 


metical ability, and its measurement, the psy- 
chology of drill and practice, the sequence of 
topics and the meanings of interest, the psy- 
chology and conditions of learning, and a brief 
consideration of individual differences. Along 
with the often recurring question of what shall 
be included in arithmetical processes and in 
what order, there is a suggestive and sensible 
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chapter on “The Sequence of Topics,” as, also, 
three chapters on drill and practice, and an- 
other on “Interest in Arithmetic.” Indeed, the 
entire treatment is so direct and familiar that 
any teacher of the subject will find it imme- 
diately useful, scholarly in its vision, it is thor- 
oughly practical. Devices are studied for the in- 
sight they yield as to the mind’s native behav- 
ior toward number. Whatever conclusions mod- 
ern psychology has to offer have here been rec- 
ognized. There is included a rather comprehen- 
sive bibliography of the subject as discussed. 


Motion Pictures for Community Needs—By Gla- 
dys Ballman and Henry Ballman. Henry 
Holt & Company. Pages IX+ 298. 

Few devices for the improvement of teaching 
have made more advance in ten years, or given 
greater promise for the future than those that 
concern visual education. And among them all 
the motion picture is pre-eminent. The eye is 
a great teacher. Almost equal to the real ob- 
ject or action, it concretes what, in words, is 
only abstract. The presentation of the picture 
is accurate, in exact accord with the fact re- 
corded, as all photographed representations are. 
Processes may be shown, no less perfectly than 
are objects and static scenes. More interesting 
often than the original, the picture is inviting 
to observation and an effort to interpret mean- 
ings; not depreciating description and verbal 
explanation. it re-enforces both. Much may be 
expected from the moving picture and its more 
general use. 

The authors have done a notably fine piece 
of work in this exposition. It will assist teach- 
ers in knowing both what and how in this com- 
paratively new device. It is comprehensive of 
every important aspect of the picture as a 
teaching instrument, whether for school, church, 
club or other community interests. It is claimed 
that ten thousand such agencies “have motion 
picture projectors today, and tomorrow will 
see another ten thousand in use.” The purpose 
of this book is “to disseminate exact informa- 
tion as to source and supply of suitable films, 
together with practical advice on their use.” 
It is but fifteen years since the first motion 
picture theater, and barely five years since the 
device began to be regarded as a possible de- 
vice for the schools. Not till 1920 did the Na- 
tional Education Association take official no- 
tice of its uses. There are chapters on the edu- 
cational aspect of the picture; on production 
and producers; on the astonishing offering of 
motion pictures by the Federal Government in 
a dozen departments; a list of 468 distributing 
exchanges, of which California reports 29; a 
list of film publications—10 magazines, ten bul- 
letins and a bibliography of 28 books; beside 
these there is a helpful discussion of the ex- 
hibitor’s problems, the mechanical and legal as- 
pects of the question, and a list of 100 suggested 
programs for various public agencies. It is a 
timely work, well done and offers an indis- 
pensable manual for any who contemplate the 
introduction of projectors and their use. 





The Art of Thinking—By T. Sharper Knowlson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Pages 165. 

This is a revised edition, with certain enlarge- 

ments, of a text under the same title, published 


in 1899. That it is yet reorganized im 


abiding value. A perusal of the several chap. 
ters confirms the impression. It is in no sung, 
a scholarly treatise, but it has its virtues y, 
ertheless. It is a unified treatment of 


ject. Its language is admirably clear. T),: ; 
trations are ingeniously introduced anq 
used. It would be an excellent guide f, g 
school class, even the junior high school. Agjq, 
from earlier chapters on the general ¢} 

of the process of thinking, there are presen), 
the helping or hindering reactions from 
dice, the influence of emotion on think! 
moral and commercial aspects of the jp; 


ete. Young teachers would find the book 





Junior Latin Reader—By Frederick Warre, 
Sanford and Harry Fletcher Scott. Seor: 
Foresman & Company. Pages XVI-- i; 

This Reader seems to be a systematic attemp: 
to make a second-year Latin book reasonabjy 
comprehensive and appealing to consecutiv: 
terest in the student. Stories of Hercules 

Perseus adapted from an English text, Fabula 

Faciles, and stories of the Argonauts from t} 

same source; stories from Roman History, j 

cluding paragraphs on early Rome, and 19 bjo- 

graphical sketches written for this text nd 
finally, the first book of Caesar’s Galli 
in much simplified treatment. Ten lessons 
given to a review of first year Latin. Necessary 
page vocabularies accompany the readi: 
tracts, and numerous composition exercises 
with an English-Latin vocabulary, in addition 
to a 50-page Grammatical appendix, a list of 

English derivatives, and an extensive Latin- 

English vocabulary. The notes and explanatio: 

are full and sufficiently explicit with no appa 

ent attempt to make the work too easy. “Diffi- 
culties are inherent in a highly inflected 

guage. But the difficulties should be surmount- 
able, with a view to the pupil's legitimate sat- 
isfaction from day to day.” It is one of the 
advantages of Latin as an instrument of edu- 
cation that its study does offer surmountabl 
difficulties to the ambitious student. Its mas- 
tery comes not easily but with great satisfac- 
tion, and with lasting benefit. It is not a high- 
way for all students, certainly not to occupy 

a long period. But two years of Latin at least 

would be found incalculably profitable to any 

ambitious youth who can spare so much of his 
life for study as the full high school cours 
whatever his contemplated life career. And such 

a book as this and a few others that have been 

noticed in these columns tend to give the study 

attractions. 





Psychology and the School—By Edward llerbert 
Cameron. The Century Company. Pages 339. 
Price, $2.00. 

Professional books in series have come to bé 
quite the thing. The practice has its advantages 
but limitations, also. In the building up of 4 
teacher’s library, it is the merit of offering 4 
set of treatises having a more or less consistent 
and unified interpretation. The volumes are not 
likely to be all of equal merit and must, mor 
or less, reflect the personal bias. The present 
text has the backing of Charles E. Chadsey, @ 
editor, and written “for students of educatio! 
and teachers who have no previous knowleds* 
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ct, is elemenary, and because of this, 


the more useful to America’s very large 
Pyody of young, untrained, non-professionally- 
minded chers. Those teachers, even, who have 
; kK ‘ mie courses in psychology, receive 
ea » benefit or guidance in their work. Techni- 
as ps} wy functions but little or not at all 
the reetive practices of education. Yet one 
ine s ignorant of the processes of the mind is 
. great disadvantage in the discussion or in- 


‘ n of the manifold problems which 
save to do with the technique of instruction. 
| ( ng with chapters on general psychol- 
eey (with the teaching process constantly in 
mind), there is the explicit purpose “to give an 


Pexplanation of behavior of school children in 


terms of the mental life.” It is written from the 
functional point of view and utilizes the con- 
clusions of modern psychology. Here are con- 
sidered the educational meanings of infancy, of 
behavior and of habit forming; the training and 
uses of the imagination; the develop- 
1 concepts and steps in the thinking 
process and how to guide them; the means of 
developing the language sense; the educational 


significance of the emotions (much neglected), 
Band a aracterization of the voluntary life of 
Ee child. It is all very direct and intelligible 


nd should be found helpful to the intending 
rs or to the inexperienced one. There fol- 

vy chapters on reading, spelling, writing and 

arithmetic and an appendix of several pages of 


ts 


Fundamentals of Education—By Boyd H. Bode. 


Macmillan Company. Pages 245. 
book belongs to the Modern Teachers’ 


eS nd is admittedly written as “an inter- 
Spretation of present-day educational problems 


andpoint of pragmatie philosophy.” 

It is x er radical nor unappreciative of what 
£3 ts contemporary schools show; but is 
Dewey and his expositors. The last 


echapte the book best represents the author’s 


ward the interpretation of educa- 
blems, and his distrust of the intru- 
science. He admits that “Nature, as 
the physical sciences, is indifferent 
values,” but quotes Tennyson, “Who 
other influence, the heat of inward 


pevid ' In the chapter on the Meaning of 


I t he says: “Aims spring from the soil 


and new aims constantly arise as 
develops.” The manifoldness of life 


] efinition. “Life is more than voca- 


than culture, more than knowledge, 
citizenship,” and the conclusion is 
it “our best clue to the educational 
in the concept of growth,” and that 

education is “to provide as adequate- 
ly as be for the creation of mew aims.” 
Expl “a considerable part of this book 
pt to make this concept definite and 

Co! Hlenee chapters on educational val- 


u ‘n and democracy, the development 
F te. The treatment is articulate be- 
: int of the chapter headings and the 
ns 


and suggestive. 


” at 
Trainin for Effective Study—By Frank W. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
XVITI+251. Price $1.00. 
the largest and most enduring serv- 


ice the school can render a youth is to insure 
him to. self-helpfulness. To know when he 
doesn’t know, but to know how to get it; to be 
balked in his doing, but persisting in the at- 
tempt; intelligent reaching for what lies just 
beyond; these and their kind are better than 
any set teaching of lessons or converging of 
knowledge. To know how to study, how to find 
what one hasn't but wants; how to do the diffi- 
cult thing that needs to be done, these are 
fundamental in all education. Not much has 
been made of this aspect of the school’s func- 
tion. The defect noted has been particularly 
characteristic of teacher training institutions. 
Set methods of instruction, and fixed rules for 
management, and an attempted adjustment to 
specific group conditions,—a particular grade, 
or urban or rural classes, with detailed hand- 
ling of subjects, ete, have, in the past, at 
least, made up to program of training would-be 
teachers. It dealt with knowledge of device 
and formula, with the recitation as a fixed unit 
in the school and conduct management as an 
inescapable accomplishment. It was didactie but 
not stimulating of either alert interest or self- 
helpfulness. Just what real study means, how 
it stands related to the recitation and to the 
pupil, how to teach to study and to persist in 
study, effective methods of study and the merits 
of supervised study, are some of the problems 
the author sets up for consideration. The so- 
called memory study has greatly changed in 
a generation, and “our conceptions have 
changed both regarding teaching and the mean- 
ing of study without sufficient revision of pro- 
cedure to establish correspondingly new meth- 
ods of study.” Among improvements needed are 
named the following with which thoughtful 
teachers will be in accord: the teacher is rela- 
tively “the active” in the recitation, and the 
pupils too passive; there should be, on exam- 
ination, a test of the student’s ability to use 
texts, rather than to remember them; elastic 
assignments and the group system of instruc- 
tion and learning. 


Human Geography. Book Two—Regions and 
Trade—By J. Russell Smith. The John C. 
Winston Company. Pages VIIT+ 463. 

In the February issue of this magazine ap- 
peared a review of Book One of this series, 
mention being made of the Book Two to follow. 
This volume is just off the press. As the first 
dealt with countries and their populations, this 
concerns trade and commercial regions. The 
areas studied are geographical or industrial, not 
political. The six continents are presented in 
11 regions, seven of which are located in North 
America, five of them in the United States. 
Every important production is studied, located 
and traced to its market; trade routes are de- 
scribed and justified; raw materials are local- 
ized; and the interdependence of regions shown. 
There are 35 colored maps besides more than 
600 figures and sketches very illuminating of 
the text. It is a storehouse of information, and, 
better yet, a guide to its interpretation. Cities 
and great valleys and the sandy wastes and 
the heights of land and immense rivers, coasts 
and harbors, are not only named and located, 
but explained in terms of production and trans- 
portation. Human life is pictured in its relation 
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to the diverse 
their varying 


occupations of the nations and 
standards of living and labor. 
Judged by our standards, the least attractive 
regions of the world are made interesting by 
text and picture. With such treatment, geogra- 
phy becomes not only inviting but central in 
the group of school exercises. Of botany, zool- 
ogy, geology, physiography, history, economics, 
political science, sociology, commerce and agri- 
culture,—no one is omitted where there is vital 
connection with this study of regions 
trades. There is a brief appendix on the 
ments of mathematical geography, and pages 
of statistics on areas, population and commerce. 
Whether used as an adopted text or not, the 
two books, this one in particular, will be found 
invaluable as a reference source. 


and 
ele- 


Young People’s History of the World War—By 

Louis P. Benezet. The Macmillan Company. 

Pages 481, 

It may be questioned whether it is wise to 
cover 500 pages with a description of the World 
War—any war, for the use of children. With 
the avowed purpose of letting the rising gen- 
eration “know what it was all about,” and to 
teach the lesson that “it must never happen 
again,” the author adds, “we are playing false- 
ly with the nine million dead— if we fail to keep 
before the minds of their young brothers the 
glorious (pitiful?) story of their sacrifice and 
the awful needlessness of it all.’”’ Of the entire 
text, three lines are devoted to the Red Cross, 
19 lines to the Pope's plea for cessation of the 
conflict, and less than two pages to Hoover and 
the American Relief. Naturally, the maps, 13 
of the 15 shown, are war maps, and of the 72 
illustrations, three-fourths are portraits of mili- 
tary officers or militant representatives of the 
nations engaged. There is no illustration or 
description of the women who were as much a 
part of the struggle as were Petain, Beatty or 
Ludendorf; no mention made of the honorable 
part taken by the churches, or by the Protes- 
tant and Catholic lay organizations. If youths 
are to be endowed with the conviction that 
“it must never happen again,’ one would think 
inspiration “to do one’s bit’’ would better issue 
from some acquaintance with, and faith in, the 
unselfish service of these thousands of “Angels 
of Mercy,” no less deserving of recognition in 
the “Hall of Fame” than are the men who 
fought in the trenches, hundreds of whom would 
have died of unattended wounds or exposure 
and starvation. As a means of instilling co- 
operative sentiments, hate of one’s enemies or 
of war is less effective than a trained respect 
for peace. Even Robert E. Lee said: “All should 
unite in honest efforts to obliterate the effects 
of war, and to restore the blessings of peace.” 
Meanwhile let it be said that the book, as a 
piece of narrative-descriptive writing is an ad- 
mirable presentation for adults, maybe. It is a 
clear, evidently open-minded statement, instinct 
with loyalty to democratic rule, springing, as 
obviously, from a conviction of the hideousness 
of war. Its influences upon the young, for peace 
and industrialism, is negative, however. It is 
akin to the “don’t” form of advice, not the ‘‘do” 
which modern thought teaches in shaping im- 
mature conduct. It is abundantly illustrated, its 
facts well organized and there is shown a fine 
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discrimination of the important and : 
tant in the recital. GY pe 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan—By Eve} | 


Kk. P. Dutton & Company. Pages 173 P, ; \ 
$2.00. g 
Though the title does not indica 


book is descriptive of a teaching devic. 
schools. It is offered as something n: ly : 
it is project work combined with the somewy., F 
modified recitation. Introduced by Miss Park. 
hurst in the Dalton, Massachusetts, seh, ; 
is, in its present form, less than two , 
Its beginning was in the high schoo}, 
it is claimed to be applicable in the grage te 
from the fourth school year. The cut-and- ad 
prescriptive teacher-dominated, over-bookish 
memoriter-burdened methods are taboo. Hepo, 

it is not a change of curriculum, but i 
ods. There are subject laboratories in whicy 
students work with considerable freedom, 4). 

ways with a class teacher present two assis N 
when the student feels the need of ass 
One or more of these subject laboratories ay 
assigned to each subject. The teachers are 4) 
specialists, and the organization is on the de 
partmental plan. Each geography laborato; ‘ 
its own collection of illustrative and study ma. 
terial; also the reference books needed t 
as in English, science, history, constructive ex. 
ercises, ete. For each pupil the work e 
school year is set off into ten “contracts.” Gen- 
eral outlines of these contracts are posted for 
each subject in each grade at 'the beginning of 
each month. Here the pupil finds his assign- 
ment—“contract assignment,” or “contract jot 
The forenoon hours are given to free acader 
laboratory work; the afternoon to regular 
classes. The assignment for the month is usu 
ally sectioned into weekly tasks, 
necessarily. The pupil, having received his as- 
signment may concentrate on one subject, cor 
plete the month’s requirement and take at 
or carry the subjects all abreast and have his 
examinations at one time. There is much work 
in groups when pupils are working on the same, 
or kindred problems. In each laboratory the 
teacher of the subject is always present for in 
struction in details; but the prosecution of the 
program is in the pupil’s hands. He plans his 
own time, works out his own problems within4 
fixed field, uses reference books and apparatus 
independently, adjusts himself to changing 
groups of fellow students, gathers what he 
needs to know by experience in working out 
his purpose. The book is fascinating|y interest 
ing, whatever one may think of the wisdom 
unwisdom of the plan. Similar reorganizations 
have taken place in a school in London and 
at the Children's University School, New York 


though not 








Practical Map Exercises and Syllabus i A” 
cient History—By Mildred C. Pishop and 
Edward K. Robinson. Ginn & 
Price 56c. 

Map drawing for the sake of map drawing 
has a certain value, but moderate, only. Bu 
where the device is used to illustrate and rt 


Company: 


organize what the pupil has learned from th 
text the value is great. This manual! consist 
of 16 blank map forms covering ancient timet 
from Egypt to Charlemagne. 


necessity 


From 
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re 1s not a uniform scale and for 
} results students will find the size in- 
important part of the study. 
map of locations 


$s an 
each and typo- 
atures is a syllabus of chronology, 
subjects for themes on related 
last are particularly apt and sug- 
\ set of tracing sheets accompanies the 
for each assignment. As set 
he author’s preface, the purpose of the 
fold: first, through the map 
clearly in the mind of the stu- 
important geographical and po- 
tures that influenced the course of 
tory; and, second, to provide a sylla- 
» than ordinary value.” With a sensi- 
both of these purposes should easily 

w the use of the book. 


phy and 
th tar S if se 
eet of maps—one 

“two 
studies t fx 


ient the more 


Nature Near Home and Other Papers—-By John 
Pages 94. Price 48c. 


ughs. 


Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Being Good to Bears and Other Animal Stories 
Mills. Pages 85. 48e. 
Miffiin Company. 


Enos A, Price 


Houghton 


Both books belong to the Riverside Litera- 
es and reveal the series at its best. 
study” of a sort that shames 
the schools that borrows the 
the not too 
the stories are as 
technical zoologist might require, 
cital is literature of superior quality. 
» another quality that is equally rare, 
eir meanings and “pull” make a like 
young and old. They picture intimate 
ships with a nature that is agile and 
two authors shape visions from the 
tage ground. You may match Bur- 
ehs' “The Born Swallow” or “The Dog,” with 
ing Good to Bears” or his “Chipmunk 
’ and find common inspiration. Whether 
t be Burroughs’ “Wood Chuck Lodge,” the 
«i ry of the Caterpillar,” “Chippees and Flick- 
ne ers,” t ‘Warbler Family or the Hunting Hab- 
— its of Birds,” or “Johnnie Bear and His Sister 
i Their Friend the Scotch Collie,” “Cit- 
| rer in His Moraine Colony,” the “Mau- 
vote,” or the “Big Horn Ram of the 
ights,” the message is the same, and 
is borne a breath of Thoreau, the 
yy of Roosevelt, the chastened under- 
Standir of an Emerson, If but a little of this 
of companionship with nature could 
es Win t boy or girl (to wait till self-conscious 
F ut too late), it would mean to them joy in 
ons th an enlargement of kindliness, length 
and oy The littke books make admirable sup- 
any ee ry material. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


rege Publishing Company. 
xercises in Number—By Anna L. Rice, 
of examples (not problems) in all of 
mental processes of calculation, with 
ns to United States money, mensura- 
| percentage. A helpful drill guide. 


nature 
name. 
charac- 
true to 


a Both books have common 


a teristic that while 


as any 


}8u- " ¢1 + +) 


Vi 
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World Book Company. 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests—By J. L. Sten- 


guish. For vocational and educational guidance. 
The Macmillan Company. 

In the Vanguard—By Katrina Trask. A drama 
of Whittier Social Case Histories. An admirable 
statement in 100 pages of the case method of 
study as developed at the Whittier State School. 


Study. Illustrated through Physics 
—By Fernando Sanford. An instructive concrete 
presentation of the effective method of study. 
An example of a superior article done up in a 
small package. 


How to 


Maria Novella Americana—Pour Jorge Isaacs. 
A story of domestic life and customs in Colom- 
bia, fine in literary spirit, so simply told, and so 
adaptable for use in Spanish classes that many 
schools should find use for it. 


The Clarendon Press. 

Elementary Harmony. Parts I, II, IlI—By 
Cc. H. Kitson, Professor of Music, Dublin Univer- 
sity. An elementary survey of harmony—dia- 
tonic and chromatic, following an earlier treat- 
ise on the “Evolution of Harmony,” 1914. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
Old-age Support of Women Teachers—By Lu- 
cile Eaves. A 122-page monograph giving the 
Provisions for Old Age made by the Women 
Teachers in the Public Schools of Massachusetts. 
The Century Co. 

A Minimum Course in Rhetoric—By Henry C. 
Badger. Held rigorously to fundamentals, less 
than 100 pages of teaching text in a book of 450 
pages, 17 appendices for reference, voluminous 
exercise material, and an admirable cross index. 
The Gorham Press. 

Methods of Teaching Vocational Agriculture— 
By Samuel H. Dadisman. Includes an exposition 
of the Smith-Hughes Act and its working: a de- 


tailed curriculum and methods for each of the 
four years. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Work-a-Day Heroes—By Chelsea Curtis Fra- 


ser. A book of fascinating stories of achieving 
representatives of a dozen occupations, 
miner and steeplejack to the air mail. 


from 


The A. N. Palmer Company. 
Application of the Method to Spanish, a com- 
mercial course. 


The Macmillan Company. 

Practical Business Arithmetic—By Helen J. 
Kiggen. A very complete text for use in con- 
tinuation schools, pre-vocational classes, trade 
schools, and high schools offering industrial 
courses. 





The Intelligence of High School Seniors in In- 


diana High Schools—By William F. Book. A 
comprehensive and comparative study of va- 
rious groups. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 

Chants De France—By R. P. Jameson and 


A. E. Heacox. Price $1.40. A book of French 
songs (60), emanating from Oberlin College; in- 
cluding solos, duets, quartets'and one voice and 


chorus. 
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What are your plans | 
for teaching 
Music Appreciation 
next year? 


The closing months of the school year 
naturally focus your attention on plans 
for the coming term. 


What of Music Appreciation? The 
spread of the teaching of this subject— 
fully possible only with the Victrola and 
matchless Victor Records—has been phe- 
nomenal. If you have an _ established 
course, you will want new suggestions; 
if you are planning the installation of a 
course, you will want assistance. 


Avail Yourself of These . 
Practical Helps b 


What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner. 
421 pages, illustrated. A complete course in Music 
History and Appreciation. List Price $1.00, (15c addi- 
tional by mail). | e 


Music Appreciation for Little Children, in the 
bome, kindergarten and primary schools. 176 pages, 
illustrated, List Price $1.00 (15c additional by mail). I 


Victrola Book of the Opera. 433 pages, illustrated. ‘ 
Gives stories of over 100 operas. List Price $1.50 (15c } 
additional by mail), 


Outlines ofa Brief Study of Music Apprecia- 
tion for High Schools, Free. 


Syllabus on the Teaching of Music Apprecia- 
tionin the Grades, Free, 


The first three books are for sale by 
Dealers in Victor Products; the last two 
pamphlets—and any further information 
—will be sent upon application to the 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola XXV 
especially 
manufactured for 
School use 
Finish, 
golden oak, waxed 


This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands 
of schools. Many years’ 
experience has proved it 
is the instrument best 
adapted to all-round 
school use. 

When the Victrola is 
notin use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 
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it is certainly gratifying to note the growth 
t} ntiment for all-the-year schools. From 
the teacher, 

on why he should need a longer annual 


there is no apparent 


vacat than does the business or 


ssiol man. In 


other pro- 
its economic aspects there is 
l excuse for the idleness of the millions 
ested in the school plant, than for the fac- 
mills and shops and offices to close 
three or four months every year. Tax 
rs should obviously be as interested to get 
rns for their investment in schools as 
nancier from his industry. In its social 
ome one of the of the 
would, to many families, be more 
than, always, the traditional sum- 
uarter, for withdrawal of their children 
hool. Youth, too, would often find it 
le to have another part of the year than 
wage employment. To 
break up the school period occasionally for an 
lustrial or other occupation, too, offers a not 
derable means of education. And, finally, 

as providing further educational opportunities 
those able and disposed to continue in 
school for the full 48 weeks, it makes it possi- 
ble for such as must enter employment in in- 
dustry, early, to receive in the minimum of 
16, a maximum of training; and for 
se who are to complete the full high school 
more, there is afforded an opportu- 
gain time during the later and maturer 

ears for higher professional or technical stu- 
\ltogether the existing traditional policy 

{0 weeks of schooling only, each year, 

sv eful of money values, disregards impor- 
tant ial needs, fails of needed service to 
short-term pupils and limits the chance of each 


ll that he can.” 


other quarters 
school year, 


convenient 


+o} 


sun mer, available for 


s before 


Irsé oO! 


Among the resolutions adopted at the recent 


of the Department of Superintendents 
were following, briefed: (1) Such provision 
f tional, state and local revenues as will 
ake ssible the establishment of nation-wide 
stand of intelligence, morality and good 
citize ip; (2) re-affirmation of approval of 
) ‘iple of the Towner-Sterling bill; (3) 
that both the county and the state 
‘ested in the citizenship of the individ- 
should bear a share in the support of 
lifting much of the burden from the 
ocal trict, and so equalize the educational 
portunities over the larger units; (4) extend- 
program of free educational opportunity 

kindergarten through the university; 
cting and enforcing compulsory attend- 
oughout all the states; (5) advocating 
Close 1 competent supervision of teaching in 
strict, county and state; and (6), urging 
101 y prepared and efficient teachers only 
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In a recent address on the New World Order, 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, long-time President of 
Western Reserve University, noted certain per- 
ils which the family faces. Mention was made 
of the widespread sharing of woman in indus- 
tries outside the home tending to “lessen the 
primacy and narrow the functions of the fam- 
ily.” Another peril he found in “the tendency 
to transfer the responsibilities of parenthood 
to public agencies.’”’ Referring to education and 
character training, he said, “of course the pub- 
lic schools are essential; but nowadays our 
children are farmed out all day long to the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., boy and girl scouts 
and other such organizations.” And the home 
accepts release from many obligations for the 
right training of youth, trusting to alien social 
and civic bodies. These latter are beyond doubt 
increments to society, but they make toward 
lessening the formative value of the home at- 
mosphere. In something of the same meaning 
it was asserted that “if the movies were one- 
quarter good in amusing a family for an eve- 
ning, they are three-quarters bad in separating 
its members and acquainting them with the 
bold and daring rather than the brave and no- 
ble.’ With all of which one is inclined to agree. 


A Victrola in 


the Schools; 
What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room as 
definitely as the blackboard or the ink- 
well. 


HIS MASTERS VO 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman Day & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 


Stores also at Vallejo, Santa Rosa, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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ELSON’S MODERN TIMES and 
THE LIVING PAST 


From Reviews in the Boston Evening Transcript 


and The Hartford Courant 


rep ase 


“In the teaching of history and in 
the writing of history for teaching, 
Dr. Elson has had much experience. 

He has here endeavored to 
‘present the history of the world in 
a single volume and to make the story 
at the same time attractive and use- 
ful to young readers.’ To present all 
this condensed data in a way that will 
interest young folks of high school 
age is a great problem. Dr. Elson has 
gone a long way toward solving it. 

“It should be the teaching writer’s 
great object—beyond correctness of 
statement—to make the student love 
history, not dislike it. This object has 
not been lost sight of by Dr. Elson.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


“President Elson has made an ad- 
mirable condensation of an 
whelmingly wide-reaching 


primarily intended as a textbook, this 


Over.r- 


subject; 


history is planned with real imagina- 
tive intelligence for that purpose. 

“The focusing and fusing of the 
great eras and events in the long his- 
tory of the development of civilization 
throughout the world is managed by 
President Elson with a breadth of 
view, and a sympathetic insight into 
a most complicated and difficult 
problem which deserves high praise, 
and heartily expressed appreciation. 

“This should prove one of the most 
inspiring and valuable of modern text- 
books of history.”—The Hartford 
Courant. 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 


By Henry W. Etson, A. M., Litt.D., President of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., Formerly Professor of History, Ohio University, 


Athens, Ohio. 
Richly Illustrated 








ONE OR TWO VOLUMES 765 Pages 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 
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rhe Huntington Park Union High School has 


enal growth and in its present form 
all that is best in equipment and 
The district was organized in 
ising four grammar school districts, 
opening with 35 students and a fac- 
x members. There are now, after 
rs and one fire, five buildings on a 
20 acres, approximately 1000 students, 
from seven grammar school districts, 
culty of 38 members. Property in the 
s estimated at $60,000,000. The school 
tly cosmopolitan in that the enroll- 
ws representatives of 28 states and five 
untries. At least three other build- 
n contemplation to add to the present 
s not an easy matter for either Board 
ition or Principal, much less for the 
to provide for such growth. 
finances are of perennial interest, not 


tax-payers, only, but, and especially, to those 


charged with providing school rev- 


nues. Of 23 cities having 200,000 or more popu- 


Qakland ranks first and Los Angeles 


rd in expenses per capita of population, and 


Francisco last; in cost per pupil, Oakland 
s 18th, Los Angeles 20th, and San Fran- 
‘ist. Pittsburgh expends nearly twice as 


much per pupil as does the lowest in the list. 


eles has 24 enrolled in the public 

Is per every hundred of population, Oak- 
} and San Francisco 14. 

ew Oxnard school ($240,000) has certain 

conveniences; a 14-acre_ site with 

and track; gymnasium with individ- 

ers, and a motion picture projection 


building program for Riverside includes 
for the joint accommodation of girls 
boys in the same building. Whether the 
icy is due to a supposed greater econ- 
ns or to a better distribution of stu- 
rooms, or to a revised conviction that 
gation of the sexes is unwise, does 
ir in the report. 
of high school buildings at Reedley— 
ration building, science building, house- 
building, physical training building, 
arts building, and a cafeteria, $450,000. 
Angeles in addition to the $9,000,000 
years ago, there is a call for $17,- 
r needed buildings and sites. 
high school at Burlington, $330,000. 
in addition to $380,000 voted a year 
issue has been ordered for $300,000. 
1 occupies a new high school building, 
ind has on the way a technical build- 
work to be done by students. 
n will add an $80,000 auditorium to 
school group of buildings. 
Vista grammar school erected but four 
» and which cost originally $40,000, 
in unexpected increase in attendance, 
adequate and either another building 
dded, or a considerable addition to the 
of its comprehensive school building 
‘land contemplates a million dollar 
Roosevelt high school. 









California School 
Typewriting 
Contest 


San Francisco 
March 11, 1922 


Was open to students of any school in 
California who had not used a typewriter 
prior to August 1, 1921. 


Over one hundred contestants from some 
fifty schools wrote the fifteen minute 
test prepared by the National Committee. 


The RATIONAL trained students won 
every prize and established every record. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING is funda- 
mentally sound according to the tradi- 
tions of good pedagogy, providing a 
smooth gradation from the simple to the 
complex, from the easy to the difficult. 
The repetition, concentration, and accel- 
eration drills; the definite clear-cut in- 
structions which save time in supervis- 
ion; the instruction in mechanical fea- 
tures of the typewriter; and the espe- 
cially strong intensive and constructive 
work, are but a few of its distinctive 
features. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING is _pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education 
for the Junior and Senior High Schools. 


The Gregg Publishing 


Company 


Phelan Bldg. San Francisco 


and at New York, Chicago, Boston and 
, London 
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The Great Success of 





The BEACON METHOD 
OF READING 


Is due to the fact that it was the first system to put 
the teaching of phonetics on a scientific, successful 


basis. 


With this system pupils get a practical working knowl- 
edge of phonetics more easily and earlier in the 
course than with any other method. 

Because of the simplicity of the method they are able 
to do more supplementary reading. 

The nation-wide use of the Beacon Method is testi- 
mony to its appealing simplicity. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


20 Second Street 


San Francisco 





Elementary Geography 


Books that emphasize the human side of geography 


Admirably adapted for the elementary grades for which there 
is no state adopted text. 


A Central American Journey 
By Roger W. Babson 


Information about the commerce and life 
of our neighbors. 


The Alo Man 


By M. L. Chadwick and L. Lamprey 


Life in a Congo Village revealed in in- 


teresting stories. 


Sunshine Lands of Europe 
By Lenore E. Mulets 


Descriptions of the important Mediterra- 


nean countries. 


Conservation Reader 
By Harold W. Fairbanks 


The resources of the United States. Fully 
illustrated. 


Paz and Pablo 


By Addie F. Mitchell 
A story of two Filipinos told by a former 
American teacher. 


Nature and Industry Readers 
By Elizabeth V. Brown 


Three books of appealing stories to sup 
plement geography. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


571 Market Street, San Francisco 
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1 districts in Fresno County, $389,- 


Ret high school gymnasium, $140,000. 
Lew hool district, Sonoma County, for a 
i rural school building, $25,000. 
| P i, junior high school building, in- 
ss rooms, auditorium and gymna- 
] ’ YUU. 
I Oxnard high school group, $240,000. 

| elementary school building and 
1 ege, $500,000. 
W s, union grammar school, $100,000. 

a new high school, $150,000. 

an elementary structure, $60,000. 





just gone into a new high school, 
a grammar school building, $130,- 


Glendale, a union high school, $85,000. 
field High School, $225,000, also science 


Union High School, additions, $30,000. 
rville, new grammar school, $80,000. 
Vis 1. three grammar school buildings, 


high school extension, $150,000. 
a grammar school, $38,000. 
na, school buildings, playgrounds, and 
6 000, 
Stat ‘eachers’ College, San Francisco, new 
$1,000,000. 


= 


zh school, $250,000, grammar school, 





ol district in Imperial County, near El 

ecently voted, 72 to 11, after a six-year 

issue $30,000 of bonds for a school 

buildir The achievement is quite as notable 

t ndorsement of larger places for hun- 
dreds of thousands. 


in preparation for the July meeting of the 

Hig} ol Teachers of California an unusual 

is being made up. President Horace 

M. R t announces that, based upon statewide 

ry ere will be staged “a scrutiny of every 

taught in the high schools of the state 

ference to life’s needs.” As usual there 

wo sections of the Association; at 

eles, July 17-19, and at Berkeley July 

will be a committee of fifteen to 

results of the discussions and subse- 

quel tudy the problems involved and to file 

for | ication with the secretary of the Asso- 
Clat ts report before December 30, 1922. 


The San Jose Teachers’ College, by recent ac- 

hor een State Superintendent Wood and 

nts, becomes, through its Junior Col- 

ege ited with the State University. Both 

in < ization and privileges it agrees with 

recently adapted relations with the Fresno 
College. 


r ©. 'T. A. membership, California is en- 
Seed 1 19 delegates to the N. E. A. at Boston, 
July 1922. But one state, Illinois, is entitled 

et our relative rank among the states, 


ers in proportion to population, is 
twenty st. 


The Test and Study 
Spellers 


By Danie StarcuH, Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly of University of 
Wisconsin, and Grorce A. Mirick, 
Harvard University. 


Bring to the pupil words he actually 
needs to use. 


Economize time and effort by drilling 
the pupil only on those words he cannot 
already spell. 


Furnish the teacher with definite sug- 
gestions for the everyday conduct of the 
course in spelling, such as are provided 
by no other series. 


Systematically review and test the more 
difficult words. 


This series is creating widespread inter- 


est. Large cities are adopting it. Send to 
our nearest office for information. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


GEOGRAPHY 


For 4th Grade 


HOME LIFE AROUND 


THE WORLD 
b 
Mirick ‘ Holmes 


An introductory book in Geography which 


can be used as a Geographical Reader. 


READING 


For 4th, 5th and 6th Grades 


BOLENIUS READERS 


With Teachers’ Manual 


SILENT and ORAL 
READING 


by 
Cc. R. Stone 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


612 Howard Street San Francisco 
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Three New Books in Science 


Barber’ s Science for Beginners 


The science of the home, the school, and the co 
munity. The physical sciences predominate as they 
are fundamental. 


Moon's Biology for Beginners 


An elementary treatment of biology with attention 
to economic and civic problems. 


McCarthy's Health and Efficiency 
A minimum of ‘anatomy and a maximum of practical 
hygiene, personal and community. 
These books were copyrighted in 1921 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


571 Market Street San Francisco 


















ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By LEON L. WINSLOW 
New York State Department of Education 


In each of the twelve chapters of ELEMENTARY INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS the history, processes, and products of an im- 
portant industry are described with adequate illustrations; then 
instructions are given to pupils for activities that they themselves 
may carry out involving certain processes of this industry. 


Chapter Chapter 
I. Bookmaking VII. Textile Industries 
II. Papermaking VIII. Copper 
III. Baskets and Boxes IX. Iron and Steel 
IV. Brick and Tile X. Soap Industry 
V. Pottery Industry XI. Glass Industry 
VI. Cement and Concrete XII. Wood and Woodworking ~ 


(For upper elementary grades—333 pp. $1.20) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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Viola School is near Lassen Peak in Northern 

r In order to reach her school, re- 
ty. t eacher was compelled to snow-shoe 
ae miles. With such pluck it scarcely 
is saying she was at her desk for opening. 


In the recent Children’s Exposition in Los 
ies, it is said more than 100,000 school 
rticipated in the program, with mu- 
nts, Boy Scout exhibits, sports and 
i stunts and an Easter Festival. 


s £ 


Henry Disston & Sons of Philadelphia are 
the Sierra Educational News a series 
; outline that are being used as the 
hasis f lessons in many schools throughout 
In the February issue an outline 
¢ on “How Saws Are Made”; in April, 
w to Choose a Saw’; in May, “How to Care 
Saw.” These lesson outlines have been 
red by real experts and are worthy of use 
i y schoolroom anywhere. They are in no 
sense of the word advertisements, but rather, 
lesson material. 


On March 14, there was, in Wasihngton, D. C., 
, distinguished gathering to consider public 
th. The conference was called by Hugh S&S. 
Surgeon-General of the Federal 

rvice. That children and youth may 

ed of right health habits, that home 

1 shall assume their rightful respon- 

sibility for this training, that the general public 
ie intelligent in matters of groups and 
health conditions and the means 
improvement, would seem to be an 
program for any neighborhood; all 
two-fold and that individual and 

shall be made safer and happier, and 

im of strength and vigor be achieved 


labors, 





The Santa Moniea City Board of Education 
s | the publication of an official paper, 
Welfare,” primarily concerned with 
roblems in the four departments— 

nd Development, Physical Education, 
Science and Biology. Superintendent 

ry aptly says: “The physical welfare 
beings, health and the conditions that 

‘ health, are the most important sub- 

ts th which they can concern themselves.” 
the first number of which is just out, 
four 9x11 pages, full of sensible 
nal material, and is to be sent regu- 

the homes. Akin to the limitations 

ctive living and working noted by 
Superintendent Rebok, is the widespread defect 


¢ 





rht. Statistics covering many years 
t nine out of every ten over 21 years 
ually have imperfect sight. Examina- 
everal thousand school children, also, 
f our larger cities showed that 66 per 
hem had defective vision, making the 
lasses desirable. Of 10,000 employes in 
and commercial houses, 58 per cent 
corrected faulty vision and 33 per cent 
fects that had been corrected. By the 
Conservation Council of America it 
found that more than 20 per cent of 





Bs 





Human Geography 








New Books on Mathematics 


By Mabel Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, 
Bowen High School, Chicago, and Clarence 
E. Comstock, Professor of Mathematics, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


Plane Geometry 


Plane Geometry is a workable suggestive 
method text. It concentrates upon two vital 
factors: the analytical method of attack, and 
the placing of emphasis where it is needed. 


Solid Geometry 


In Solid Geometry the same method of an- 
alysis is used as in Plane Geometry, also the 
same stress is laid upon important theorems. 
Note the chapter on areas and volumes. 


Beginners’ Algebra 


Here is a text that children can read for 
themselves and enjoy. Its special features 
are a large number of exercises, and an easy 
approach to problems. The graph is an es- 
sential part of the course. 


2orrespondence Invited 


Rand MCNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia 
University 
Book I—Peoples and Countries - - $1.68 
For Grades 4, 5 and 6 


| 
| 


Geography and Geographical 
Reader Combined 


Also in Two-Part Edition: | 


First Part - - - - - - - - =- 1.00 
For Fourth and Low Fifth Grades 


Second Part - - - - - - - = 1.00 | 
For High Fifth and Sixth Grades 


On Application a copy will be sent for ex- 
amination to any superintendent, teacher 
of geography or librarian 


Book II—Regions and Trade. Ready May 1 


The John C. Winston Company | 


571 Market St. San Francisco 
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Read this letter to your pupils 


Children in Holland 
Use Ribbon Dental Cream ae 


sf 





ts 


September 5, 1921 


My Dear Mr. Colgate: 


It may interest you to know how well dis- 
tributed I found your products in a twelve 
weeks’ tour of the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land. Here is one incident: 


I went to visit my birth-place: a seaport 
town called Den Hilder which is at the very 
tip-top of the Netherlands, on the dykes of 
the North Sea. I called at an apothecary’s 
there, being prepared to accept some substi- 
tute for the soaps, etc., I was accustomed to 
at home. The proprietor asked me what I 
wanted. 

“What I am afraid you haven’t got!” I 
answered, “Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap.” 

“Large or small cakes?” he answered to my 
amazement as he put two boxes before me. 


“But you don’t keep Colgate’s Dental Cream?” 
I as ked. 


A 
n Ce P 


“Large or small size?” he asked, and produced 
both sizes. 

I determined now to see how far I could 
go, and, immediately upon my request, he 
produced your shaving stick, Violet Tal 
and Cashmere Bouquet Powder! 


As I know the American tourist hardly ever 
penetrated to Den Hilder, I asked him why 
he kept such a full stock of your products. 

“Oh,” he replied, “the best of our own 
people use the Colgate soaps and perfumes.” 

For the moment | had forgotton that | was 
in the land of cleanliness; your slogan ought 


to be “ Wherever there is cleanliness, there 
is Colgate’s.” 


I thought you might like to know! 
With kind personal regards, believe me 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) EDWARD W. BOK 
(of Philadelphi 








i ee, 


Are your pupils learning the Good Teeth—Good Health lesson ? 


Once a year offer to teachers—FREE material for Dental Hygiene—send coupon today. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 

COLGATE & CO., Dept. 30, 199 Fulton Street, New York ; 

Leen a Geach’ 8 GAR. cocci cv ccacccecsacecdsausncdncnsesssnaeceereewsas ceneuee School, District No........---- : 
No. of pupils in my direct charge ..........ccceeeceees Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of * } 
BRSnAMD scones concisnswedunsncncilyinsnsaripicceuatneiaicsel silane co tae ieocae re taste aren Aneel | 
Wit PURGE... on 5 cwchalina ean khnet is cass odeeeas 14 debs Hae poe Sesheewsusd WOW os nec ceccsdscced cacncpeveguentsnness 
PRRMERO is wees dacedeoaseaseteesaaaes COANIEY oc aio ns de das abcess knee bade aceakeus TRONS cdc dns Batesnbes heise 

Please send me, free of charge, “‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.’’ (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping 
address: atag WHER) 6. ceisiesiednescieecetraeans SBA S dv OREO AEs nx aad Ole CERANONES ROGSROS EES 666B SE Ow ESE EO SSSs >> . ‘ 

(This offer good only in U.S. A) cS 
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-o) children, also, have definite eye defects. 
x<imately three-fourths of rural schools 
eye testing. Possible disagreeable or 
niurious effects of neglected eye disturbances 
are named by Dr. Wood, of the Council, as fol- 
ws is commonly conceded that defective 
“yes with imperfect vision cause headache 
through the forehead or the back of the head, 
ie th: blurring of sight, though in farsighted- 
| ness with eye strain vision may be exception- 
- y good, especially for distant objects; 
and dizziness, sometimes disturbance 
f yn, with resulting malnutrition; nerv- 
| « exhaustion; nervous irritation and lack of 
us control, shown in muscular twitching 
f irms and legs, or in winking frequent- 
nd squeezing the eyelids shut; mental in- 
) grasp an idea presented through the 
tardation in school, and, in rare cases, 
= : \ ns.’ How far the schools with their 
| nant use of books—and fine-print books 
ponsible for these conditions remains 

scovere 1. 

i 1 rec 





(mong the sinews of civilization an editorial 
nt daily newspaper names the schools, 
mments as follows: “If ideals of charac- 

ax in the school, who can repair that 

The school’s first business is not chem- 
character. The school’s first business 

teach philosophy, but principles. The 
greatest business is not literature, but 

We may have correct scholarship, but we 
have correct citizenship. If our schools 
ose ideas of character and citizenship 
nnot give us trustworthy characters and 

if mothers are taking more interest in 
daughters’ stockings than they are in 
ughters’ souls, then the ship of state 

ed for the breakers. If fathers are sen- 

i selfish and bent on material gain and 

i their sons, then, as with many another 

I getting unholy pleasure and gain at 
| F any cost, it is only a question of time when we, 
hall make the mad plunge into perdition. 

ed not be so. Let us say that it must not 


‘ Matching the slogan, “trade follows the flag,” 
t the more modern one, “markets fol- 
ication.” Brent A. Tozzer, an American 
manufacturer, after a tour of industrial ob- 
servation through the Far East, says, “There 
will 1 io market for labor-saving machinery 
til the people become more educated. 
in that country to hire hundreds of 
to do the work of one machine. ” 
ion't want machinery, don’t need ma- 
ind can’t use machinery until they be- 
fucated.” Education gives value to hu- 
and to the time and effort of human 
nd prepares the way for labor-saving 
nt. Education also provides the knowl- 
hout which it is impossible to use ma- 
. education creates wants for the things 
y will produce. The first and greatest 
the Orient, therefore, must be West- 
‘ation. So comments, wisely, a recent 


GEOGRAPHY 
READERS 


Now is the time to look into the merits 
of the charming series 


Little People Everywhere 


Not travel books; stories of the lives of 
children of foreign lands as lived in their 
home environment. Fourteen books, each 
fully illustrated. Suitable for Grades IV- 
VII. 


Kathleen in Ireland Umé San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico’ Rafael in Italy 

Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 

Chandra in India 


Boris in Russia 


Colette in France 


Mailing price, 80 cents per volume. 


For sale by California School Book 
Depository, San Francisco. 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street Boston 


Bids Wanted 
For Textbook in Hygiene 


The State Board of Education of California 
hereby invites authors or publishers to submit sealed 
proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right 
to publish and distribute in California the follow- 
ing textbooks: 


Text or texts in physiology and hygiene, to con- 
sist of not more than two volumes, for the ele- 
mentary schools. 


Manuscript or sample book of the above should 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Board, at his 


office in Sacramento, on or before September 1, 
1922. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, in- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope addressed to 
the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to 
specifications, and marked “Bids for textbook in 
hygiene,”” may be submitted on or before the hour 
of 4 o'clock p. m. of September 1, 1922. 

Specifications giving rules and particulars con- 
cerning this matter may be had upon application 


to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Sacramento 


Wirt C. Woon, Secretary California 
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Modern Laboratory Equipment — 





Supplements Modern Textbooks. Makes 
Modern Scientific Achievements 

to the Student. Science Cannot Pp 
Taught Without Proper Equipment and 
Provision for Students Experiment; 


W ork. 





A type of Modern Laboratory Equipment. 
2450 St. Louis Motor for teaching the fundamentals of motor and generator 
operation—either magneto, series or shunt type. Inexpensive, effective, modern 





NOW AVAILABLE to Science Teachers of California, Nevada and Arizona 


through the 
C. F. Weber and Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SERVICE rendered in equipping schools by suggesting equipment for various 
sciences. Suggested Minimum Lists for Text Books and Manuals. Free to schoo! 
men. 





Ask for Catalogs for your files. 

Give name of school and official position. 

Lists for the following texts: 
Brownlee, Fuller et al., First Principles of Chemistry 
McPherson & Henderson, An Elementary Study of Chemistry 
Caldwell & Eikenberry, Elements of General Science 
Hessler, First Year of Science 
Millikan, Gale & Pyle, Practical Physics 
Carhart & Chute, First Principles of Physics 
Brownlee, First Principles of Chemistry 
Black & Davis, Laboratory Manual for Physics 
McPherson & Henderson, First Course in Chemistry. 


List for .. Gas se pibcainnaibcaehasettsciectsaaalpreiabillal 
QUALITY, 
A Sign of Quality se A Mark of Service | 
\ SERVICE ee ee | 
W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
1516 Orleans Street Chicago, Ill. 





California Representative 


C. F. WEBER AND COMPANY | 


985 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif 


| 
Reno, Nevada Phoenix, Arizona | 
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There seem to be, now, 20 states that have 

nized r Teachers’ Associations on the 

with an official organ and a 

etary. Michigan is the latest ad- 

t} t. It has 14,000 members in seven 

hundred and sixty-eight schools 

ent enrollment. Of Detroit's 103 

in the 100 per cent class. Of 27 

100 per cent schools, 27 enroll, 

ite, 402 more members than there 

nd of 110 schools reporting over 

» yor cent of membership, there is an enroll- 

eS members to a teaching force of 

ne The re interesting facts for California 

de the State Teachers’ Associa- 

bon, thers lso a State Federation of Teach- 
rs Clubs, 46 in number. 

The W. M. Welch Scientifie Company of Chi- 

blished a local branch in Califor- 

& Company, through their 

» and Los Angeles offices, will 

ire Welch line of scientific and 

pparatus, including Physics 

ratory apparatus and 

cricultural apparatus and supplies; 

nd supplies; projection 


Weber 


and 
supplies; 
biological 
apparatus, 


s, etc. 


of the consolidated school 
sportation of pupils on a regular 
been the ousting of the country 
r. This was searcely to be expected. 
Bf 12,900 h schools served by reliable driv- 
rs of the hool bus, many find that inclement 
ther no effect on attendance, except 
more regular. Morally, the journey 
been improved, and every child 
for. 


Qne consequence 


nied 


It was recently noted in these columns that 


is for girls and women objected 
© athlet for 
mis hod ¢ 


esnons ? n 


their students. The action of 
eachers has called out a ringing 
a gymnastic society, recommend- 
rames aS an escape of primitive 
inherited tendencies which other- 
outlet in civilized life; as a pre- 
cattishness and shrewishness, or 
nd in every way helpful to the ma- 
‘ts and responsibilities.” The re- 
either half-hearted nor equivocal. 


\n illuminating address was given recently 
for flonor Society of Riverside Junior 
'r. Arthur H. Noyes. It presented 
Its Human Aspects,” in both a 
ve and thoroughly intelligible way. 
ph is one that might well be filed 
high school teachers generally. 


G 


At Los An 


seles, in connection with the South- 
rn | 


of the University, the Regents have 
full Teachers’ College. It will con- 
elor’s degree, or other equivalent 
the completion of a four-year un- 
: course. The provision is similar to 
1? he other California State Normal 
0 ‘ently erected into Teachers’ Col- 
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GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS 
Commended For Their 


Wearing Qualities 


In an investigation recently made by Ginn & 
Company these publishers were greatly pleased 
to find that in the California high schools, 
where a great many of their books were pur- 
chased at the time of the general introduction 
of free textbooks, the books manufactured in 
The Athenaeum Press have stood remarkably 
well the wear and tear of the free book system, 
The following letter recently received by the 
publishers from Miss Brown of the Modesto 
High School not only gives a side light on the 
binding of the Ginn output, but also gives 
some valuable hints to others with reference 
to the care of free books. Miss Brown is an 
expert. 


Modesto, Calif., 


Ginn & Company, 
20 Second St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 


For the past three years I have had charge 
of the Modesto High School Book Store and 
the care and distribution of our Free Texts, 

During that time your books have been sub- 
jected to the usual wear of free texts. We cover 
our books, fine the pupils for marking and de- 
facing them. When pupils are through using 
the books they are returned to the Book Store, 
the edges sandpapered, all marks having 
been previously removed by the pupil. I might 
say that when sandpapered, the book is put in 
a vise, sandpaper wrapped about a small piece 
of wood, and all finger marks removed. This 
gives the book, when recovered, the appear- 
ance of being new. With this care, we think 
our books will last us, at least, four years. 
Some of yours will probably be in use six or 
seven years. I have had to replace only two 
of the New Hudson Shakespeare which were 
broken. We have about 650 New Hudson in 
use. The Robinson, Breasted and Beard His- 
tories stand a wonderful amount of rough 
usage. Very few have had to be discarded or 
repaired. We have 330 of these books in use. 

Muzzey’s American History and Long’s Lit- 
erature while not so extensively used and as 
roughly handled are well bound. Not one has 
had to be repaired yet. 

On the whole, I feel your books are well 
constructed and adapted to the rough school 
handling which a free text receives from our 
high school pupils. About one-third of our 1000 
pupils come in machines from the country and 
they carry their books back and forth. We 
have books from other companies which have 
to be repaired about every year. Some are so 
poorly bound they fall to pieces while I am 
covering and stamping them. 


Feb. 28, 


1922 


Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE BROWN. 
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2119 ALLSTON WAY 


Reasons Why It Will Pay You to Attend the 


1922 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19th to July 29th 


A State-accredited school. Courses based on the 


needs of teachers. | 


Limited classes with indi- 











In ¢ 

vidual inetruction. A cool coast summer cli. | fege, | 

mate for study and rec. | ation 

A faculty of trained spe- reation. 

cialists in Art and Craft Certificates granted for n 
work. satisfactory work. ter 
Ame 

17 INSTRUCTORS : 30 COURSES a 

Write for illustrated catalog an P 

ty of 

F. H. MEYER, Director munit 

its ov 

he L 

oth 

In 1 

yt t 

the 1: 

Dance Creator and Instructor z 

Director of Pageantry Au 


University of California, Southern Branch dea 
ees 


Six Weeks Summer Course 


For Teachers and Professional Dancers 


Send for Special Catalog 


Printed descriptions of dances sold # 
standard prices 


For Information or Appoiniment 
Address Sa 
Miss Jess Williams, Secretary [iaaiy 


; re 


Studio 1333 Georgia St., Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 271114 
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e states, California ranks twenty- 
number of pupils per teacher, but 


Among th 





second in t 

i number of dollars spent per pupil. 
1) : . 

int the states standing highest in per cap- 
; re, seven belong to the Far West. 


ita expenditu 
among the states, too, California stands third 


in the mber of rural school teachers who 
have had two or more years of college or nor- 
1a] school training; Massachusetts and Ari- 
yona, only, Standing higher. In North Dakota 
the percentage is 4.9, which is not surprising, 
land in Minnesota 8.2, which is astonishing, 14 
southern states ranking higher. 

In connection with the State Teachers’ Col- 
bege, San Francisco, the State Board of Edu- 
ation has acquired property and will erect a 
special building for the training of teachers 





of children of foreigners and home teachers for 
mericanization work. It is a new and forward 
step in preparing for intelligent work in the 
Americanization of those who most need it. 


Avalon, on Catalina Island, 30 miles out from 
an Pedro, in the Pacific Ocean, as a municipal- 
ity of the sixth class among California com- 
m ies, has a system of public schools and 
ts own high school. It maintains a branch of 
the Los Angeles County library, which serves 
oth the schools and the town. 


In the interest of the atypical school child a 
ronfere? was held in Oakland recently, with 
p! tives from the local and state depart- 
nents, and various sections of the state. Among 
the latter was Dr. Grace M. Fernald from the 
Southern Branch of the State University. If 
re be more need of understanding the 
pbnormal mind for learning, there is at least 
sed interest in the group which is re- 
sponsible for much expert critical study. 


A unique contribution to the school hot-lunch 


idea comes from Ukiah, California. The daily 
mot lur a co-operative product. Ingredients 
for tl p are brought by the children from 


Home. By one it is a potato, another an onion, 
h f lried beans Or other trifle from the fam- 
Bly's sul . The local Red Cross nurse sends 
Bally s tions to mothers about wholesome 
ur ‘ts. The Parent-Teacher Association, 
d the Red Cross chapter contribute 
| support. Here is developed a fine 
through intelligent social effort. 
children improved in health, but 
is united effort of many there is 
nse of mutual helpfulness and re- 


\propos of certain recent more rational esti- 
les etic values, a certain metropolitan 
announces its purpose to “curtail 
ven to commercial sports and de- 
tention to amateur.” The one pro- 
athletic skill; the other a sound 
this movement results in the prac- 
ding “athletics for all rather than 


ties,” the change will be enormous 
ven greater general benefit. 





is from the 
Eéwink Figg») 
Studios 





Design, Construct and Install Modern 
Unit Scenery, Fabric and Velour Cur- 
tains, Properties and Lighting Effects. 
Also Maintain a Helpful Service Gratis. 
Drops or Complete Productions for Rent. 


STUDIOS: 
1638-40 1873-83 
LONG BEACH AVE. MISSION ST. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOL 
SERIES 


THESE BOOKS ASSURE 
YOU OF 
QUALITY & SERVICE 


Better paper 
Neater appearance 


Stronger binding 
Whiter stock 


THE STATIONERS CORPORATION 


525 SOUTH SPRING STREET 98 LOS ANGELES « CALIFORNIA 
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Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 

real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- 

ples a Heald Training will give them will be A co 

a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 9 
and in years to come 


¢ 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction cs 





The 


hi 
phi 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS Je 


Affiiated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sis., San 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Courses in Landscape Painting, Commercial Art, Drawing, Painting, Decorative Design, 
Crafts, Stage Design and other branches. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 
Kindergarten 


e ? 
Miss Barnard's “*xs'° School 
(STATE ACCREDITED) 
Personal Interview Required 
Completion of two years’ University 
work essential 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 












Asst 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Kohler & Chase Bldg. 

26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 




































CAREFULLY SELECTED LITERATURE 


The New Elson Readers— 

A Primer, and Readers for each of the Eight Grades. 
Elson-Keck, Junior High School Literatures—Books One and Two, and Three 

A Three-book Series for the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades. 
NEWCOMER-ANDREWS—TWELVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY 


NEWCOMER-ANDREWS—THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN PROSE AND POETRY 
High School anthologies containing almost every selection the teacher wishes for inten- 
sive study in the Eleventh and Twelfth years. 


THE LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 
One hundred selected volumes especially edited for High Schools. 
Circulars and detailed information furnished on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 571 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
CHARLES F. SCOTT, Manager for Pacific States 
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The California School of Arts and Crafts, 


erkele) nounces @& as ae er eee Oral instruction often goes in one ear Re 
fol larships, two for e full schoo i 
Ss Ss 
Sees - July 31, 1922, two for the Sum- and out the other. Visual education goes F 
session, to be held in Berkeley from June in at both eyes and stays put. 
y 29. The competition is open to Cali- 
, hich school pupils who graduate during a 


r ending June 30, 1922. The com- 

based on original work by students 

. four of eight divisions of drawing, 
nq design work. All drawings submitted Motion Picture Projectors are the sim- 


jst reach Berkeley by noon, May 15, 1922. plest and most efficient for school use. 


, controversy occasionally arises as to the Interesting literature om request. 





sistration of students at the two large Amer- Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 
» Universities, Columbia and California. The 
3 - Recorder of Faculties shows that, 121-127 Golden Gate Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 
clusive of the Summer Session and the Uni- 
rity Farm at Davis, California has 43,266 


nst Columbia’s 32,420. 


The Colgate classreom. helps consist of Mr. AND Mrs. 
raphie charts, stories, games, reminder cards WILLIAM EDWIN 
d trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream. The 


Leste page in the April issue of this maga- 
ine pictures a game that can be made the 


sis for a most interesting lesson in dental 
ygiene. Teachers interested in securing the announce a 
olgate helps can do so free of charge by 
9 
sing the coupons in the April, May or other 5 Weeks Summer Course 


sant ieanes 
scent issues. 


in the 


It is astonishing the number of Travel Tours 
5 hat are being organized among teachers and ART OF SINGING 
ainly, by the schools themselves, or by rep- 
sentatives of the schools. They cover four to in 

ix weeks and usually have definite objectives, 
addition to recreational purposes. In addi- 


\rt Tour through the United States, Berkeley 


ersity Extension division will take a during the Summer Session of 


French students through Europe, the University of California 
‘ew York May 19. 


— 









Beginning July 1 
Assuming that the schools of the country en- 


19 
( 


1] 20,000,000, and that 10 per cent of them (a 


beral estimate) fail of promotion but con- 
nue in school, the extra cost for their re- Ds 
ion is not less than $70,000,000, If but 6 Private Lessons 
cent should be eliminated by better teaching and 
re would still be a saving of $35,000,000. If Round Table Discussions 
ol boards have a real desire to economize 
omize in school expenditures, the con- This course is especially planned for 
ed offers a fine beginning. A city the teachers and singers whose profes- 
erkeley by reducing the number of sional duties permit of their study- 
trom, say 500, to half the number ing only during the summer. 
lid make a savi 5 2. i . - 
a amount cGmlh GE SE Manion PGi Ge Besides private lessons in singing 


and teaching methods there will be 
an opportunity at the Round Table 
" 7 Discussions for an exchange of ideas 
ention mas been made in these columns of a on all questions regarding singing. 


nd of $30.0 " . Ae : * . a ne 
c = *»),000 provided to aid in the observa- Repertoire in English, French, Ital- 
* Super-normal children and to follow ian or German. 


“r careers into maturity. The money is in 


: care of Professor Louis Terman, who will 

rect the study. So far as known in this office, F an a dd 

1 ly ndividuals to be recommended are six or species terme anaress 
Pus from 


nder 16 years Of ago ond on aee deh |} 2431 Ellsworth St. Berkeley 


ry of 170 in an intelligence test con- 
ucted by Mrs. M. L. Holloway, statistician. 


(ee ETT 
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6379 
“BLACK KNIGHT” 


For deep black lines as required in shading 
and drawing classes, the Black Knight is 
unsurpassed. 





The lead is of a fine smooth texture 
and being a trifle thicker enables 
students of art to produce pencil 
renderings with effective “high 
lights.” 







Samples of the 
BLACK KNIGHT 
will be gladly 
sent to _ instruc. 
tors of art and 
drawing classes. 











Address us at 

37 Greenpoint Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York 
Department S. E. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 






on 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Get our prices on Blackboard Erasers, Rubber 
Erasers, Dustless Chalk, Yellow Enameled 
Chalk, Adhezo Paste, Sketching Pencils, Ink 
Powder, Drawing Papers and Drawing Sup- 
plies. 


Water Color MILTON BRADLEY 


Crayons 


mee COMPANY 


Kindergarten 
Materials San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE 


has severed his connection with 
Agency and has established 
known as the J. M. Hahn 
ey. The new agency will be lo- 
Wright Building, Berkeley. For 
nw ¥é Mr. Hahn has been prominent in 
ney work on the Pacific Coast. The 
oesfu] experience he brings to the new ven- 
ts success. 


Hah 
1 hers’ 


J. M. 
Fisk 7 

want’ be 
B agency) 


Dacre, President of the San 
trade Teachers’ Association, has been 
sienated to head the delegation to the Na- 
ijucation Association convention in 
next July. She will be accompanied by 
: representatives. 

The State Teachers’ College, San Francisco, is 
S: with a preliminary announcement of the 
mmer Session, June 26 to August 4, 1922. 
th a faeulty of 40 already secured, the list of 
well beyond a hundred. To the 
‘ulty have been added, for the special 
more specialists from outside. 
his connection, too, it should be noted that 
ditional grounds have been procured adja- 
the College for a new building to cost 

hborhood of $1,000,000. 


Mrs. Emma L. 


I 
rt 


twenty or 


Under the direction of F. W. Hart of the 
hool of Education of the University and upon 
nty Superintendent Wm. H. Hanlon, there 
as been for some months carried on a critical 
rvey and testing of the Contra Costa County 

] results will be published and both 
Superintendents and teachers of other 
arts of the state will find it worth consulting. 
Department has shown an interest 
rk and officially inspected it. It is un- 
at Professor Hart has undertaken a 


imilar survey and ranking of schools in San 
afael. 





Of the National Council of Teachers of Social 
tudies, elsewhere described in this issue, Al- 
‘rt E, McKinley, editor of the Historical Out- 
bok, Philadelphia, is present. There is an ad- 
isory | i of fifteen members and an ex- 
mittee of four, of which R. S. Ash- 
the department of Economics in 
High School, is a member. 


utive « 
a head 


me Pasad i 


A recent survey of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
lations mes the following among the serv- 
es rer ed: child welfare activities, natural- 
ation ses, serving hot lunches in the 


chools stribution of flags, supporting efforts 


€ainst 'd labor, endorsement of educational 
fasures in the legislature and in Congress, 
he sim; ‘tion of dress for school girls, bet- 
*r Moving pictures, work for public and school 
layer is, encouragement of thrift through 
— “ccounts (banking several hundreds of 
OuSand: 


of dollars), and encouraging the se- 
and use of wholesome books for chil- 

wonders whether any agency has 
’ for education in its large meanings. 


ectior 
Mren 


gone y 
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INK POWDERS 
ALL COLORS ALL GRADES 
NEW LOW PRICES NOW IN EFFECT 


Specifications solicited. 


SULLIVAN INK COMPANY 
124 E. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Cal. 
452 Flood Bldg., San Francisco 


Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
yraduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Me 


‘SCHOOL 
SPEECH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
July 5 to July 31, 1922 





Two Training Courses that will develop 
your ability and open up greater fields 
of income. The demand for competent 
teachers in these professions cannot be 
filled. These two courses are designed 
to train you to meet that demand. 


Course One 


Public Speaking 

Dramatic Interpretation 

Training of the Speaking 
Voice 

Play Production 

Story Telling 

Personality Through Speech 


Course Two 


Defective Speech Correction 
for teachers desiring to spe- 
cialize in the correction of 
Speech Disorders. 

Lectures 

Clinical Observation 


Decided opportunities for advancement 
and income are possible for teachers spe- 
cializing in Vocal Expression and Speech 
Correction, both in the Public School de- 
partments and in private work. 

Make your arrangements NOW so that 
you may attend. Please write for folder. 


School of Speech 


Mabel F. Gifford G. S. Farrington 
Suite 202, 2300 Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco, California 
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WE ARE MAKING IT EASY FOR 
wee = CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


to use Holden Book Covers this year 





Order of us Direct and allow a few weeks’ time for deli: ery 


by water and we will Deliver them Freight Paid. 





By dealing direct with the Public Schools we can produce 


a better article at a lower price. 


Quality is Up and Prices are Down 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES HOLDEN, President, Springfield, Massachusetts | 


TCA 


1 
SAL 1 1 
i : : 4? : i 
has played an important part in the world’s history. Its pres- 
ence has determined the location of cities and created great | 
highways. Human need exalted and surrounded it with quaint | 
and curious legends. Now modern transportation so easily | 
















places it at our command that we forget its value and the 
importance of purity. 


In LESLIE SALT we offer you 


QUALITY 


Leslie Salt Refining Company 1 


San Francisco San Mateo 





} 


nl 























MTA 
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The School Arts Magazine for February will 
ne found very helpful to teachers of the art 
és After an introductory characterization 
» ayguste Rodin, the great sculptor, there are 
Jes on the history of pottery—designs and 
oratiol cement, even in the elementary 
s.e- modeled leather, china painting and 
a paper modeling and an admirable 
deration of the relations of art and indus- 
try, An editorial by Professor Lemos gives a 
fne conception of the value of drawing in the 
hools, and expresses his conviction from ex- 
rience that “the private school student in 
most locations receives very little thorough 
in comparison with that given in pub- 
mhools ad 


Seventy-five years ago the American flag went 
yy in California, and El Monte, the end of the 


4} 


old Santa Fe trail, has just celebrated the event. 
4 new conerete bridge has been thrown across 
the pioneer ford. A pageant representing the 
old days, with ox-drawn prairie schooners filled 
with pioneers of the day in costume, were met, 
in procession, at the new bridge, by a line of 
automobiles. It offered a telling lesson to the 
youth of today, and to thousands of adults to 
many of whom, also, the old times are as strange 
as are the doings of the Romans or mediaeval 
barons, 


Along with the much current controversy as 
to the propriety of women smoking, and the 
injury to the young from using tobacco, it is 


Stage Scenery 


Drop Curtains 
Stage Drapery 


and Fabric Settings 
Picture Screens for 


THEATRES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, ETC. 





a 


SCENIC CO. 


a Corporation 
545 SOUTH LOS ANGELES $F. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


134 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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& 


( 
reached 
both sé 


ing to 


ting 


8, 


to note, and suggestive of the long 
have traveled, that when tobacco first 


iingland, it was enjoyed in common by 
In the seventeenth century, accord- 
hn Ashton, “it was not only usual for 





the women to join the men in smoking, but in 
Worcestershire the children were sent to school 
with pipes in their satchels, and the school- 
master called a halt in their studies while they 
all smoked—he teaching the neophyte.” 


In lieu of all other periodical publications, 





the Ame in Red Cross has begun the issue of 
“The Red Cross Courier,” a weekly publication, 
$1.00 a r, and maintained by subscription in 
the customary way. President Harding was 
among the “charter subscribers” and expressed 
confide: ind the heartiest endorsement in the 
| undertaking. A subscription to The Courier, be- 


| 
side aid ‘ : 
side ald a good cause is a source of profit to 


the reads 


ll } There have come to the editor’s desk two 


eopies The Gong,” “a monthly 8-page paper 

published by the Student Body of the Thirtieth 

Street Junior High School,” Los Angeles. Both 

| Composition and press work are done by the 
| oe is classes, Contributions are mainly from 
| i s. The English used as well as the mate- 


ell chosen and careful. It is a sensible 
i} Paper and well edited. 


Dean Walter Morris Hart announces that leaf- 











on & ibing the courses in detail for the 
hg ng tmer Session may be had by apply- 

| ee ¢ rnia Hall, University of California, 
erkeley, 


THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A Summer Course of 

History, Archaeology and Art 
studied on the spot under the guidance of 

UNIVERSITY SPECIALISTS 

Dr. H. H. Powers 

Dr. Oberlin College 
Dr i. of Missouri 
Dr. Theodore Lyman Wright....Beloit College 
Dr. Elizabeth Haight Vassar College 
Prof. Ault Boston University 
Dr. Shapley Brown University 
The European Summer School costs no 
more than an ordinary tour. It is more of an 
education than a year in the university. It 

excludes no legitimate travel interest. 

Special 
Italian Language & Conversation Tour 
to be conducted by 
DR. BRUNO ROSELLI 
of Vassar College and Florence, Italy 


Write for information to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 
17 Boyp STREET Newton, Mass. 
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* e 
This is = 
ue Bong to remind you that you should stand- (ue Bon, 


S ardize on your school supplies. Your Fat 
i lists for the coming year should con- eS. 


Goon po Tue EX tain the following items: C095 Fe Ta BES 
No. 107 “Blue Bond” Composition Books—Thin 
No. 108 “Blue Bond” Composition Books—Thick 
No. 451 “Blue Bond” Spelling Blanks—25 words 
No. 456 “Blue Bond” Spelling Blanks—10 words 
No. 300 Music Copy Book No. 1020 M Theme Tablet 
No. 1209 Note Book 5x8 No. 353 Note Book 6%x4 
No. 209 Note Book 6x9 No. 104 Penmanship Book 
Crayons Paper 
8 Colors to Box Eureka Foolscap 
Crayolas No. 8 Eureka Legal Cap 
Embecco Style A Eureka Practice 
Cerata No. 14 Eureka Penmanship 
16 Colors to Box Eureka Primary Practice 
Crayolas No. 16 Eureka Folder 
Embecco No. 16 Eureka Journal or Ledger 













FOR EoucariowaL COLOR 


ir 


yj 







BINNEY & SMITH CO.* 
Y Pte a keke | chad r 


— 





FAN COMPACT. COWWENIENT 


Kindergarden 
Supplies 










Black Board 


one Milton Bradley’s line 
Crayons AN-DU-SEPTIC. of Primary, Kinder- 
An-du-Septic DUSTLESS CRAYON garten and Drawing 


The Dustless Crayon ss Supplies. New Cata- 


logue on request. 


The Atlantic é 
The White Crayon 7? 


Mann 
BINNEY & smith ne 
mew vonn 7 


H.S. CROCKER Co.,, INC. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS AND WELCH Co. DrvisION 
aah Jwo Stores in Los Fingeles eyeny 


‘BweBON? FT23- 725 SOUTH HILL STREET | tins 


supurs | 250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET | fr" 


SAN FRANCISCO SAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
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E Notwithstanding the excellent service being 
pndered by Miss Ethel Wagner in San Fran- 
under the provisions of the part-time 

as , the situation is alarming rather 
an discouraging. She reports 2000 between the 

es of 12 (why so young?) and 18 years of age, 

arning their own living and attending the 
art-time classes. Such youth are entitled, un- 


c the law, to four hours a week for study. 

ither their parents (if they have any) or 
heir employers, or both, do not know of this 
rovision (why?) or disregard it. Miss Wagner 
ays “there are yet about 4000 young business 
eople who have not been reached.” 


It appears that the Touring School for mi- 
ratory workers in California has been even 
re successful than was hoped. So far as 
nown, the first school of its kind in the United 
tates was opened at Saticoy in Ventura County 
the walnut fields, with 74 children; thence to 
ne cotton fields in Kern County; thence fol- 


wing the crops as they matured. Thanks to 
his provision, children who would else have 
o schooling do have every year an opportu- 
ity for the elements at least. 


At the recent meeting in Chicago, President 
| L. Phelps of the State Teachers’ College, 
anta oe was elected to the Committee 
f the National Council of Presidents of Teach- 
rs’ ac for the three-year term. 


In a recent discussion of the question, “What 
s wrong with the schools?” there were named, 
w standards of teachers and low salaries; 

lure to make the pupil control; and too much 
hi nging to the traditional instead of the scien- 
fic in teaching. One gave it as his opinion 
hat “the 8,000,000 children between the ages 
f six and nine years receive a training that is 
nequaled,” adding, also, that the “enthusiasm 
that runs through the high school years” is al- 
gether encouraging. By pretty common con- 
nt, the crucial years for effective training 
omprise the grades from the Fourth or Fifth 
D the Ei shth, inclusive. The reorganization of 
e upper classes into the Junior High School 
ould reduce this area of ineffectiveness to the 
o-called intermediate grades. What have the 
eachers of these grades to say? 


Oregon is among the states making strenu- 


us efforts to change their school system from 
he district to the county plan of control and 
Pport. It is true that nearly half the states 
ave an exclusive or modified district admin- 


Btrat 


lt is expensive, unequal in school op- 
brtunit les 


subject to many local prejudices, 
mefficient in teaching, lacking in supervision 
nd tends to isolation and social inequalities. 
f education be primarily a state function, the 


reser units of direction must, in time, prevail. 


In our June issue will appear reports of the 
alifornia Council of Education meeting on 
Ppril Sth. Such preliminary committee reports 
form to publish will also appear in 


8 are iy 


une, 


91.4 per cent of the court reporters of the 
country write Pitmanic shorthand. See 
Official Report of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association for 1921. 

Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, 
won the World’s Championship contest 
three times in succession, and in 1913 
made a record in these contests of 98.3 
per cent, which has never been equalled. 
Mr. Behrin in 1920 made the two most 
remarkable shorthand records’ ever 
made. He wrote for five minutes at 240 
words a minute with only one error, and 
for five minutes at 280 words a minute 
with only three errors. These are World’s 
Records and have never been approached. 

Fourteen out of sixteen International 
Speed Contests have been won by Pit- 
man writers. No Pitman writer was ever 
trained for these contests. 

93 per cent of the New York City day and 
evening high schools teach the Isaac 
Pitman system of shorthand. This sys- 
tem is taught in more than two hundred 
public, private and parochial schools in 
New York City. 

Study the system that leads in every 
phase of industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional activity. Ask for Isaac Pitman 
shorthand. 

Send for particulars of a Free Corres- 

pondence Course for Teachers 


SAAC PITMAN & SONS,NewYorkCity,2 W.45th St. 


SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 


Colleas 
Fine ras tnt noe Elastic. 


SA) 
aN es gee. Whe 
mele Peis Ag 


Counting Steuee 


Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 


No. 5 


School 
Fine Point—Semi-elastic action. 


Intermediate 
Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 
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HOW TO CARE FOR A SAW 
A Lesson In Outline 


(A) It is not difficult to keep a saw in condition to do good work. All that is 
required is a knowledge of what is necessary and some attention to the saw 
while in use. However, no tool so well repays you for your work in caring 
for it properly as a saw. A saw which has been abused is usually worth- 
less as a cutting tool while a good saw properly cared for should be an 
efficient tool for a lifetime. 


1. The important things in the care of a saw are (A) to keep the sharp, quick-cutting tooth 
edge in as nearly as possible the same condition as when new, and (B) to see that the blade 
is free from rust and kept in such condition that the saw will not “bind” in the cut. 


2. As a saw is used, the teeth wear down and it becomes necessary to resharpen them occas- 


ionally, and at longer intervals, to reset them, Great care should be taken in filing and setting | 


saws. In the majority of cases, when a good saw no longer cuts properly, the trouble can be 
traced to incorrect filing or setting of the teeth. (Our next “lesson in outline” will tell in de- 
tail how to file a saw). 


$. Saws are specially toothed, set, and filed for different kinds of work. When trouble is en- 
countered it is well to consider this point. There is a decided difference, for example, between 
a saw intended for interior finishing, and one intended for rough construction work. 


4. The blade of a good saw is taper-ground so that it will “clear” easily in the cut. A rusty 
saw will not do this because rust means pitting and a rough, uneven blade. Moisture against 
a steel surface, unless that surface is protected, means rust. Protect the saw blade. When you 
finish using it, rub the blade with an oiled cloth. 


5. Last of all, a saw is a fine tool. The teeth are filed to accurate, razor-keen points. The 
blade is ground and shaped to very exact measurements. Handle a saw carefully. Do not drop 
it down on a bench but place it away carefully where the tooth-edge will be protected. Do not 
throw it down where the blade may be strained or broken. 


(B) The above is only an outline of the more important points. Information of 
this kind is given in detail in several booklets grouped under the head of 
“Disston Educational Aids.” In many schools these books are used as text- 


books. We will be glad to send sample copies to interested instructors. 
Address Dept. N. 


Henry Disston é Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


The June issue will con- 
tain an outline lesson on 
“How to File a Saw.” 
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What has come to be familiarly known as the 


avis F School of the University of Califor- 





iq is hereafter to be known as the Northern 
»-anch of the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity retofore a secondary school, it has 
een erected into a Junior College and next 
+)) will organize Freshmen and Sophomore 


e classes. It will have its Director as 
Southern Branch of the University, lo- 
; Angeles. Claude Burton Hutchin- 
Cornell University, has just been 

the position. 


In co- o-operation with the Board of Health, five 
cial school children’s clinics have been 
ane n San Francisco. Medical and health 
ecialists are in charge and mid-morning bread 
lend mi inches and lunch classes are to be 
ut into all the publie schools, These are pro- 
vided for by the City Tuberculosis Association. 


Dp 
b 

iT 
t 
1 

t 


For higher edueation, at least, American 


wealth is generous. In the three decades since 
1890, Columbia University has received gifts 
amounting to $42,259,284. 


More intelligent publicity for the schools is 


coming to be an ideal throughout the country. 
If the public is expected to pay for education, 
jithas a right to know what is being done, the 
means employed and its utility from the pub- 
li’s point of view. “Such publicity is as vital 
to education as is proper advertising to the 
manufacturer and the retailer.” 


“There should be a playground of at least ten 


acres area in juxtaposition to every school. That 
may sound unreasonable, but let us get back 
to f neiples and one can readily see how 
necessary playgrounds are in the education of 
children. There are a lot of philanthropic so- 
cieties which are working for the elimination 
of disease and poverty. There is only one right 
way in which these evils can be eliminated, and 
that is at the source. If the bodies and minds 
of children are built up to withstand the ruth- 
lessness of nature, a big step will have been 
taken to eliminate disease and poverty. The 
best way to build up a new race, healthy and 
Stror by the co-ordination of schools and 
g1 ds. It is the duty of education to pro- 
uce a } 


tter and abler type of man and woman. 
nly be done through the schools and 
the playgrounds, and thus the playgrounds of 
@ City ‘me the foundation stone of good citi- 
zenshiy So said, recently, in San Francisco, 
Henry tumont Herts, New York architect and 
playg d designer. There are some cities 


stead of ten acres for each school, 
the pace is less than the indoor floor 
sp meful, too! 

As *n example of thrift, pupils in the public 
. ' Greater New York deposited in 
7. ks, in the 70 months from February, 
19 December 1, 1921, $1,504,247.82. After 
one through the years, there remains 
f q nearly $166,000. There are approxi- 


000 depositors in 260 schools. 





ne) Se 
Bank Stock 


School Stationery 





and get the most 


for your money 


Bookkeeping Blanks 

Composition Books 

Co-ordinate Pads 

Fillers 

Filler Tablets 

Filler Paper 

Legal Tablets 

Mathematic Tablets 

Memo Books 

Note Books 

Music Blanks 

Scratch Pads 

Spelling Tablets 

Sentence Tablets 

Stenographer’s Note- 
books 


Send for a Bank Stock Catalog 


The Mysell-Rollins 
Bank Note Co. 


32 CLAY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
MAKERS 
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There’s no better relax- 
ation from the arduous 
tasks of the _ school- 
room than that provid- 
ed by “the mystery of Bat 
a ship, and the magic \ja 4}, 
of the sea.” 


Finest and Fastest 


YALEax? HARVARD 


Between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 
Attractive pastimes. Specially low ex- 
cursion fares in effect between April 
28th and September 30th. 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


R. V. Crowder, G. P. A. 
6S5 Market St., San Francisco 
R. F. Cullen, D. P. A. 

517 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 





_— 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Se H UE 





The Direct, Com- 
fortable and 
Economical 
Route 


YOSEMITE | | The Draper Sanitar 
NATIONAL Roller Shade 
PARK 


(Open All Year ’Round) 


$13.50 


For round trip Merced, Calif., to 
Yosemite, including auto stage 
within the Park. Side trip tickets 
and full information can be se- 
cured at any railroad ticket office, 
or address 










The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 


YOSEMITE V ALLEY The Sema a Co. 
RAILROAD CO. C. F. WEBER & CO. 


: ea ; i 985 Market Street 
MERCED, CALIF. Sen Deena 
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of four students recently awarded field fel- 
lowships in France, from the University, one, 
vj P, Bradley, B. S. 1919, has been a teacher 
he Modesto high school. 


professor Meiklejohn of Amherst College is 
fthe opinion that “the paid coach is the great- 


“ 


+ danger to the development of general col- 
est Gahs 

ciate sports.’ Any thoughtful school man is 
legia I 

wady to agree With him. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the Wis- 
sonsin State Board of Education, speaking of 
»» Continuation School, says: 
Some of the schools, instead of being domi- 
nated by the educational motive, have been 
gominated by the industrial motive. The result 
merely more skilled workmen instead of bet- 
ter citizens in an industrial society. Education 
has been directed too much to manipulative 
skil] and too little to educational results, Con- 
education has exactly the same prob- 
as general education and is directed to 
the same result, the education of a human be- 
ing to a greater personal, social and industrial 
eficiency. The difference is in the emphasis 
placed on the industrial materials of instruc- 








A study of 23 smaller Michigan High Schools 
(averaging 160 pupils) revealed 24 school ac- 
tivities other than academic work. Twenty-nine 
had to do with music. There were three science 
clubs. Nineteen were distinctly English, and two 

for nguages., Nineteen of the 23 schools 

thletic associations. Aside from the 

English department, but four schools support- 
j s that grew out of classroom or lab- 
ises. It is an unfortunate showing 

activities, voluntary, associated ef- 

d issue from the actual teaching. 

Voluntar self-directed groups should follow 
AS ! from history or civics or applied 
none of which were represented 

, as from athletics or music. Teach- 

ng ha mong its purposes, the stimulation 
nd dir n of abiding interests, whether the 
nguage, science or civics-history. 

ts would 50 California smaller high 


New York City will conduct a campaign in 
t sO} eh School to induce more men to 
prepare teaching. A similar effort was made 
a year ind 43 men entered the city’s train- 
g sel as a result. For the current year, 
eaker ive been engaged and assigned to 

who will show the advantges of- 

teacher’s profession, in remunera- 
of office and pension, and the op- 

t offers for service, both to stu- 

him and to the community. 


The New York City education department, 
ver with other less pretentious sys- 
terested in the National Education 
membership competition. So early 
npaign three public schools report 
eg ber cent enrollment, and several others 
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The Choice of - 


300,000 people 


The goodwill, prestige, 
strength and influence of 
a financial institution is 
measured largely by the 
number of people who pat- 
ronize it. 


The fact that 300,000 
people are depositors of 
the Bank of Italy evi- 
dences the high regard in 
which it is held. 


Ally yourself with a 
bank that never forgets 
to appreciate its patrons. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings—Commercial—tTrust 
Head Office : San Francisco 








NUMBER 556 


—one of the twelve most 
popular pens in the world 


This No. 556, with its 
ready flow and ample 
ink capacity, its firm- 
ness and smoothness, 
is immensely popular 
in office use. And it is 
also America’s favorite 
school pen. 

Choose from the deal- 
er’s display case, order 
by number for safety’s 
sake, and buy by the 
box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
Send 15c¢ for samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the little red 

box. 
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Can You Use a Motion Picture Projector in Your School? i. or 


—or in your church, Sunday school, lodge rooms, etc. You will be surprised to find out how si; 


: : : ; ! ; mply you cay ery 

make your classes more interesting, liven up your church affairs, or give paying entertainments. : ine 

A Group of People Can Earn One of These Machines EASILY! mere 

Portable; compact as a suitcase; standard make; noiseless, odorless, absolutely safe; attaches to any lene pcrease 
socket. =e 


This amazing little machine projects a perfect picture 15 feet square up to a distance of 100 feet. The ogi 

machine of its kind which complies with underwriters’ specifications without being inclosed in a special pre. 

jection room. ; Mentio 
You Can Make It Pay For Itself While You Use It! 


Educational Department, SUNSET MAGAZINE s = 
460 Fourth St.,.San Francisco, Calif. 


Write to— 









—for details of special part-payment plan. : “ 
a ‘ sit 
SPENCER RYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS epee 
On California High School list and many County Supplementary lists. 
Ask your County Free Library for the books. 


Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythmical Penmanship, 232 S. Hill St., L. A., Cal, 


DIPLOMAS peed 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES he new 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. oe 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles én 0 








Simils 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS FP’: 


Established 1867 3 
Resources Over $42,000,000.00 f clas: 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS oe 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland | 

12338 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley i 


GOLDEN WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY §:: 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 





















In m 

We Place Well Qualified and Successful Teachers — 

Formerly San Diego Owl Building a 

Branch Cline Agency SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA os 

Pducat 

Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 7 > 
The J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 

This is to announce that I am severing my connection with the Fisk Teachers Agency 


and establishing an agency under my own name. If this meant merely “another teachers 
‘ agency” in an already overcrowded field, small excuse could be offered; but it is my am- 
bition to organize and conduct the very best agency on the Coast, with the greatest effi- 
ciency and the highest professional standards. 


I have also associated with myself in the new agency, Miss Blanche Tucker, w/o has NT 
for several years been in charge of the Grammar School Department of the Fisk Agency. c 
Her efficient and discriminating service has made her favorably known to a large uumbe! re 


of teachers and school officials. s 
Any opportunity that school officials may afford us to justify the new venture will be 
appreciated. Prompt attention and careful service are guaranteed. 
You are cordially invited to call at our office. 






f 
the 
Respectfully, ma 
Registration invited. J. M. HAHN, er 
J. M. HAHN a : 
: 2161 Shattuck Ave., Rooms 35-38 } 
BLANCHE TUCKER Berkeley, Calif. he 
Managers 


Ee ee 
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ee 


it is reported by State Superintendent Wood 
+ non an investigation by Miss Corden, Su- 
2, ttendance, that many Indian chil- 
re ine this education neglected, both 
oo off the reservations. School boards do 
: 4 -vs take more interest in them than to 
coed ‘ 1e schools’ revenues and Congress has 
in failing to rebuild houses where 


vention has been made of an arrangement 
t teachers from the states to attend a 


mmmer Session of the National University of 
. oo for a study of Spanish and of Mexican 
vstitutions Several are planning to attend 
-om our State University; and now, Los An- 
s reports more than 40 teachers enrolled for 
he visit. Instruction will be offered in Spanish 


history, art, education, geography 


mmerce, 


In the Livermore high school has been opened 
ngs bank similar to that used in the ele- 


Mentary schools. It is affiliated with the Bank 
italy, and the students were recently ad- 
fressed by respresentatives on thrift and sav- 
ngs. A recent statement went the rounds of 
news to the effect that Pennsylvania was 


ng such strides in school savings, that 

vould soon pass California in such 

ts ine city, Pittsburgh, reported savings 
than $200,000. 


Similar to the practice of Chicago, of which 
! been made, Oakland is to expand 
visual instruction in the schools to include 
d presentation of the industries of 
nd neighboring localities, for the use 
f classe By slides and moving pictures will 
wn agricultural scenes and products in 
nd other states and manufacturing 

esses and equipments. 


Los Angeles High School has a paper printed 
n both Latin and English, issued fortnightly 
by the Latin Department. It is a unique form 
f boosting for the classic tongue and comes 
Wholly from students. 


In many schools throughout the state early 


is recognized as Spring festival time. Folk 
mes, athletic contests and outdoor sports are 
fing Ww y recognized as opportunities for 
lemor « the work being done in physical 
rducat d health exercises. Physical educa- 
ton we among the most important of these 


a licity occasions. 


Of 760 opinions from 500 schools in answering 


A tire on the value of visual aids (pri- 
n nm pictures), sent to 1500 school ex- 
Pe or 29 per cent, reported disap- 
Pp! their educational value; the an- 
ng from a curt, “a passing fad” or 
E “mere amusement” or “merely in- 


Five hundred and forty regard 
entially wholesome, from an esti- 
reat value” to “the greatest influ- 
d education since the invention of 
ike your own choice; but let it 
igent one. 





STANLEY & 


**Everlasting’’ 


CHISELS 


Stanley 
Chisels have made good 


“Everlasting” 


with the carpenters — 
hence their value and pop- 
ularity in the educational 
field. 

They are made in two 
styles, with beveled and 
square edge. No. 50, shown 
above, is representative of 
the line. 

Head, shank and blade 
are forged from one piece 
of tool steel, insuring 
strength, durability and 
providing for maximum 
efficiency. 

Handle of selected hick- 
ory, well finished and fit- 
ting snugly into ferrule. 
Special patented construc- 
tion prevents handle from 
splitting. 


Write for Stanley 
Tool Catalog, 17 E 


LSTANLEY ; 


SW 


THE STANLEY RULE & 
LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


ee ae el nam A 


OR ret a ety es ts a ew ae 


if 
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THE STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session—June 26- 
Aug. 25, ’22—Regular Annual Session 
Sept. 11, 1922-June 1, 1923 

The summer session gives opportunity 
for students to secure a full semester’s 
credit in shop or laboratory courses by 
lengthening the periods for this work 
during the summer sessions. A half sem- 
ester’s credit can be secured in five hour 
academic courses. 

Summer Session credits apply on work 
required for the diploma or degree given 
by The Stout Institute. 

The following groups of courses are of- 
fered: 

Vocational tduecation—7 professional 
courses, 27 shop courses 

Industrial Arts—33 courses 

Household Arts—24 courses 

Science and academic work required for 
diploma or degree—26 courses 

Athletic Coaching—5 courses 

Catalog giving outlines of courses, 
schedule of classes for summer session, 
and full information as to qualifications 
for entrance, requirements for graduation, 
and expenses for summer session or aca- 
demic year, will be sent to anyone on ap- 
plication to 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisc. 














Zaner Method Writing 


Simi Sih 


Beginning June 26, 1922 


A special course in Penmanship and Meth- 
ods for teachers and supervisors of writing 
and persons desiring to improve their hand- 
writing will be given in the San Francisce 
State Teachers College, Buchanan and Wal- 
ler Streets, San Francisco, California, under 
the direction of R. E. Wiatt, supervisor of 
writing in the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
Miss Marietta C. Ely, assistant supervisor 
of writing, Los Angeles Public Schools, and 
Miss Bertha Taylor of the Teachers College. 


This is an unusual penmanship opportunity. 
Write to us for further information. Make 
arrangements early. 


| ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Summer 


JUNE 19 


SOME VISITING LECTURERS 
Professor R. A. Immel, University of 
gan; Dr. W. G. Anderson, director of 1 
University gymnasium; Henry L. Southwick. pres 
ident of the Emerson College of Oratory; 
ward T. Devine, editor of the Survey; 
Eugene F. Bradford, director of admissio: 
cuse University; Professor Rollo A. Tallcott, for. 
merly dean of the College of Public Speaking, V4 
paraiso University, and Dr. R. M. Wenley, head 
of the Department of Philosophy, University 9; 


Michigan. 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS 

Agnes Donham, Family Budgeting: Dr. 
O’Brien, Testing of Materials; Genevieve Fis 
for Home Economics f 1 
Nola Treat, Instity 

tional Management; Mary F. McAuley, Market 
ing; Dr. Caroline Hedger, Child Care; 
Gurney, Tailoring. For full staff of 75 
tors in 148 different courses, see Bulletin 


Federal Agent 
tional Education, 


Registration Fee of $10.00, admits to all classes 


For Bulletin with full information write to Director of 
Summer Session 


Oregon Agricultural College, 












seventh. 


Manuscript 


1, 1922. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such 
closed in a separate sealed envelope addressed 
the Secretary of the Board, itemized accor 
specifications, and marked “Bid for textbook in Cit 
zenship,” may be submitted on or before the hour 
of 4 o'clock p. m. of September 1, 1922. 

Specifications giving rules and particulars 
cerning this matter may be had upon application 
to the Secretary of the State Board of Education 4 
Sacramento. 


Witt C. Woon, Secretary 





SIX WEEKS OF “BEING ALIvye” 


O. A. C. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ’ ; 
American Home Economics Association 





Corvallis, Oregon 


Bids Wanted 


For Textbooks in Citizenship 


The State 
hereby invites 
sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of 
the right to publish and distribute in California 
text material in citizenship to consist of not mor 
than two volumes, one of which shall be for u 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementar 
schools; the other, for use in grades | the 


Board of Education 





sample book of 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
at his office in Sacramento, on or before September 





oF EDUCATION 





By aut 


Of Ob 
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By een of the State Board of Education 
miss A. C. Olney is charged with the 
of a committee to critically exam- 

ican history text in use. There is 

! be noticed the material con- 
\mericanism and the traditions of 
and will inelude an investigation 
tary references as well as the 


in the Onkdale high school pupils of the 
reial classes, as a part of their practical 
eping the books of the school dis- 
A first balance has been taken and found 
\t the end of the year a financial 

be filed for the fiscal period. 


Qeccasional unfavorable comment has been 
ide Uy the work of Commercial Schools and 
asses, and of their graduates, because of in- 
dequate preparation, Mr. J. A. Bexell, recently 
imma d the deficiencies as follows: Lack of 
ntensive training in a spectalty, such as ac- 


e, stenography, commercial law or eco- 
} s sufficient foundational training in 


nglish, mathematics and science, and insuffi- 
ng in student activities. To which 
that every such teacher should have 
year’s practical experience in busi- 
ness, And let it be recognized that Mr. Bexell 
is [Dt of a School of Commerce. 


Of Ohio's school enrollment of approximately 
there were reported 180,000 children 

Ast yea! ho failed to do passing work for 
reteach these for another year 
is estimated, about six and a half 
p 1 rs. Will some one report Califor- 


9 
p Ss experience? 


“Class consciousness is to be commended, but 
‘lass domination is the most insid- 
American life today. If persisted 


m, it v esult in institutional instability and 
msecurit \nd nowhere is the influence worse, 


pr the d r greater, than in the management 


Californians, both adults and aaa are book- 
sers. ling professional, i. e., law, medical, 
log echnical and educational, libraries, 

libraries, 139 city libraries and 
and deposit stations, the borrow- 
reached nearly 17,000,000, or five 
capita of population. In Madera 
inty, heading the list, it was nearly nine 
lur Diego and Lassen Counties came 
re than eight per capita loans. It 
noble record of service. 





tn 


AMERICAN TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
. \NAGED BY EDUCATORS 
CONSTANT CALLS FOR CAPABLE 
TEACHERS 
R. THANE COOK, MGR. 
5-606 Detwiler Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














Prang Tempera Colors— 


the perfect medium for school design 
work 


INCE design work has taken such 

an important place in school art 

courses, Prang ‘Tempera Colors 
have come into wide use. 

Made of the finest of materials, they 
give rich, velvety effects in intensely 
brilliant tones, and may be applied with- 
out danger of clouding or glazing. 

Their popularity among art teachers 
and students alike is due largely to these 
things: 

To their subtle differences in color 
tones ; 

To their capacity for remaining inti- 
mately mixed, both while in use and 
while standing unused from one day to 
another; 

To their adaptability for use on paper, 
cardboard, wood, modeling clay and a 
variety of other surfaces; 

To the fact that they will not crack 
nor mold nor mildew. 

Made in the largest and most thor- 
oughly equipped factories of their kind 
in the world, Prang Tempera Colors are 
products of an unsurpassed manufactur- 
ing skill. They may be obtained in opaque 
glass jars and in tubes, the full palette 
of colors giving all the elasticity needed 
for the finest work. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
- NEW YORA 


SANDUSKY - OHIO.---- 
Established 1835 
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LEARN HOW TO MAKE $500 


DURING VACATION 


Last summer several hundred teachers were engaged in explaining the latest adapta. 
tion of “Visual Instruction” to schools and to Parent-Teacher Association members 
They found in the work more fascination, more personal development, greater remuner. 


ation, and a broader field of service than in teaching. 
This summer a larger number will be selected. In each case a good salary and liberal 


bonuses in addition will be guaranteed. Some will earn $18 per day, some $12, some 3 
none will be paid less than the stipulated salary considerably larger than the averag; 
teacher’s salary. Allowance for railroad fare will be made and a chance for a perma. 
nent connection will be given. 

This is a real and unusual opportunity. If you desire to be considered put in your 


application TODAY. Preference given those who apply FIRST and can work LONGEsT. 
Write now for Application Blank. Address Lee P. Rayburn, Manager. 


The National Home and School Association 


515 Syndicate Building. Oakland, Calif, 


Do your boys and girls love beautiful pictures? Are you doing your best 
to awaken this love in them? These pictures will prove 
of inestimable value. 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 54%x8. For 25 or more. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Size 7x9. Three Cents Each. For 15 or more. 
Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 
Send 75 cents for 25 pictures of common birds and a brief description 
of each. 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin. 
(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents.) 
Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. 
Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or 
The Song of the Lark—Breton. More, postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 150 sub- 
jects. Send $2.50 for these two and The Mill or Sir Galahad. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 24, Malden, Mass. 

































EDUCATION AND LIFE 


NE of the great problems now confronting teachers and school officials is to 
make education practical. In recent years, life problems have become 
sO numerous, so complicated, and so far-reaching that it has become imper- 
ative that the youth of the country shall be so trained in school that they 
may readily grasp the fundamentals of the problems that will confront them 

in later life. In other words, some medium must be found to connect school work 
with life work so that there may be no awkward and costly hiatus between them. 
@STUDENT PUBLICATIONS furnish one important means to this end, 
especially when these are so directed that large numbers of students are thereby led to 
investigate and handle public problems. We predict that in the next few years 
Student Publications will be developed in many fields to help meet this need of a 
broader and more practical training. @]THE LEIGHTON PRESS specializes in 
publication work and will be glad to co-operate with school officials or others who 
may be interested in this field of effort. @We print the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS and THE CALIFORNIA COUNTRYMAN, the organ of the students 
of the College of Agriculture, University of California, besides numerous other pub- 
lications. 


Lee 









THE LEIGHTON PRESS 
A Co-Operative Enterprise 





516 Mission Street 
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California Polytechnic School 
ad (NO TUITION) 
Governor Stephens states: 


The people of California believe in making every boy and every girl an efficient worker 
and efficient citizen, as intelligent citizens and efficient workers are the wealth producers of 
the State. 

To that end the California Polytechnic School was established to give vocational training 
to the boys and girls of the State in terms of the vocations they best fit. 

The parents of California ought to know more about the training facilities of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 

For that reason I heartily endorse the plan of the California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations which is intended to give the parents of California information 
concerning the California Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. 


Requirements for Admission: 


Any boy or girl fifteen years of age or over, with the mental capacity to do the work 
offered by the School, will be admitted. No elementary or high school certificate is required ; 
but the School reserves the right to determine whether or not the applicant has the required 
mental capacity. 

Hon. Will C. Wood, State Director of Education, states: 

I believe in the California Polytechnic School. It has fine facilities for the education of 
boys and girls who want practical vocational and academic training. If parents knew its 
advantages, the enrollment would be over a thousand students. 


What the STATE UNIVERSITY is to the boy or girl who wants professional 
training, the CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL is to the boy or girl who warts 
training in Agriculture, Mechanical Arts, Household Arts. 





To assure you a place in the school next year and dormitory accommodation, write at 
once to: 
Nicholas Ricciardi, President, 
CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 
FALL TERM OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1922. 


_ The city of San Luis Obispo is on the coast highway, almost exactly half way between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. It lies in the heart of the most important unexploited section 
of California. It is a city of diversified interests, and is the most important commercial center 
between Santa Barbara and San Jose. San Luis Obispo offers the most attractive of business 
opportunities, accompanied by living conditions and a climate unsurpassed anywhere in the 
State. WM. C. O'DONNELL, 
Secretary San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce. 


This page contributed by SAN LUIS OBISPO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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“Which Umbrella de You Carry? 
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To be dependent on others when disabled through Sickness, Accident or Old Age, is more to | 
be feared than Death itself. 


It is considered simply a matter of good business for every one to be insured against death, | 
but it is also wise to insure your Income in event of disability or for your own old age. 
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Buy a aati Income Policy 
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One Company i pays 3 ways One Premium 


Send for booklet doscvilius this policy of complete protection 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 


FounpeD 1868 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Please send booklet describing your Multiple Protection Policy 
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